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OCTOBER  5,  1929 

This  new  athletic  center,  when  completed,  will  cost  approximately  $75,000.  The  drainage  of  field  cost  $17,000.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  a  baseball  diamond, 

tennis  courts,  soccer  field  and  running  track.  Football  field  was  first  unit  to  be  completed.  Steel  bleachers  seat  close  to  1000.  360  feet  of  cinder  track  have  been 
constructed  on  the  southerly  side.  75  feet  of  cinder  track  have  been  constructed  in  front  of  grandstand. 


THE  NEW  REFLECTOR  STAFF  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  its  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
various  classes  and  to  the  faculty  for  the 
splendid  co-operation  in  making  the  first  issue  of  our 
school  paper,  this  year,  a  success.  The  response  to 
the  call  for  material  and  subscriptions  has  been  most 
gratifying.  The  material  submitted  was  unusually 
good,  and  for  this  reason,  it  was  impossible  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  all  in  this  issue;  but  some  submitted  at  this 
time  may  appear  in  later  Reflectors.  Practically 
every  room  in  the  building,  in  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions,  has  subscribed  100  per  cent  for 
the  year;  and  since  at  this  time  we  need  financial 
aid  as  much  as  anything  to  make  our  paper  a  suc¬ 
cess,  the  result  of  the  subscription  drive  is  deeply 
appreciated. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Staff  that  both  teachers 
and  pupils  will  feel  free  to  make  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  at  any  time  which  will  help  to  increase 
an  enjoyment  of  the  paper.  In  this  way,  the  “Re¬ 
flector”  can  be  made  larger  and  more  interesting 
by  the  continued  co-operation  which  has  been  shown 
so  materially  up  to  the  present;  in  fact,  co-opera¬ 
tion  may  be  termed  the  secret  of  success  for  out 
paper  in  the  future. 

Pauline  E.  Wood  ’30,  Editor-in-chief 


ATHLETIC  FIELD 

Five  years  ago  the  tract  of  land  in  the  rear  of 
the  high  school  now  known  to  citizens  of  Woburn 
as  “The  High  School  Field”  was  used  as  a  cow 
pasture  in  summer  and  flooded  to  form  a  skating 
rink  in  winter.  How  little  we  realized  that  this 
was  to  be  the  athletic  center  of  Woburn!  This  mere 
swamp,  surrounded  by  hills,  was  in  the  eyes  of  most 
people  an  added  expense  to  the  city’s  debt. 

Our  football  and  baseball  field  was  at  this  time 
in  Library  Park,  which  proved  inadequate  bees  ;ise 
it  was  very  swampy.  Naturally,  our  young  athletes 
disliked  to  play  on  such  a  field,  and  soon  the  visit¬ 
ing  teams  dreaded  coming  to  Woburn. 

The  first  step  toward  a  new  field  was  taken  by 
£>#r  deceased  ex-mayor,  Bernard  J,  Golden.  Through 


the  help  of  the  City  Council,  he  obtained  a  sum  of 
money  and  spent  it  in  removing  the  side  of  a  hill,  in 
the  rear  of  the  high  school.  Thus  was  leveled  a 
piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  football  field. 
The  money  was  spent  before  the  movement  was  half 
finished  so  the  matter  was  dropped  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  However,  the  next  year  the  City  Council 
voted  to  have  the  field  completed  sufficiently  for  the 
present.  That  year  the  high  school  team  played  on 
the  field  known  as  “The  Woburn  Cow  Pasture,”  so 
named  by  certain  visiting  teams.  The  boys,  fighters 
to  the  core,  backed  every  move  to  further  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  field. 

This  issue  was  beginning  to  lose  interest  as  a 
new  and  more  important  crisis  faced  the  city,  the 
overcrowding  of  our  high  school.  The  first  step 
to  relieve  this  was  the  erection  of  a  portable  school, 
which  had  two  rooms  large  enough  to  accommodate 
sixty  pupils  in  all.  This  school  did  not  last  long; 
for  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  a  hurricane  visited 
the  city  and  wrecked  the  portable  building.  Next 
the  two-platoon  system  was  established,  which  set¬ 
tled  this  problem  temporarily. 

The  next  year  the  huge  problem  of  a  new  field 
was  tackled  by  the  citizens  of  Woburn.  The  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School  alumni,  our  pupils,  and  the  school 
committee  had  their  minds  set  on  the  building  of  a 
new'  athletic  field.  The  alumni,  especially  the 
classes  of  1926,  ’27,  and  ’28  staged  parties,  dances, 
shows,  and  athletic  talks  while  the  pupils  did  thiir 
part  by  patronizing  these  activities.  Every  cent 
of  profit  was  put  aside  as  part  of  the  money  to 
start  the  new  field. 

Norman  Duncan  of  the  school  committee  put 
the  issue  over  with  a  bang;  he  had  models  of  the 
field  presented  before  the  committee  until,  finally, 
the  city  government  appropriated  the  necessary 
funds,  and  the  work  on  the  field  was  begun. 

It  was  finished  in  September  just  in  time  for 
the  first  home  football  game,  and  everyone  in 
Woburn  with  any  sporting  blood  at  all  turned  out 
to  see  the  game.  The  dedication  exercises  were 
held  before  the  game  and  Mayor  Johnson  dedicatee] 
the  gridiron  to  the  “Spirit  of  Youth.” 
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Many  of  Woburn  High’s  former  athletes  have 
won  fame  in  college  and  in  professional  ranks.  Let 
ns  do  everything  in  our  power  to  assist  in  winning 
more  laurels  by  supporting  our  school  and  teams. 
In  this  way  Woburn  High  School  will  show  that  it 
fully  appreciates  the  new  football  field. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton  ’30 

GIRLS’  ATHLETICS 

Girls,  let’s  stimulate  interest  in  athletics!  Now 
that  the  new  hockey  field  is  being  prepared  for  use, 
why  not  develop  a  real  team.  If  none  of  the  girls 
has  the  spirit  for  such  sports,  the  field  will  be  of  no 
value  to  us. 

Several  years  ago,  there  were  both  hockey  and 
basketball  teams  for  the  girls  in  this  school.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  the  girls  of  different  home  rooms 
formed  basketball  teams,  but,  on  account  of  the 
small  gymnasium,  these  teams  were  not  allowed  to 
play. 

As  athletics  play  such  an  important  part  in  the 
present  school  life,  we  ought  to  try  more  to  promote 
them.  When  the  new  gymnasium  is  completed, 
there  will  be  greater  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  sports  for  the  girls  than  there  has  ever  been  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  In  the  future  the  girls 
should  be  as  enthusiastic  about  sports  as  the  boys 
are  at  present  concerning  football  and  baseball. 

We  hope  that  if  a  field  hockey  team  or  a  basket¬ 
ball  team  is  started  in  our  school  for  the  girls,  that 
there  will  be  more  interest  shown  than  there  was  for 
the  tennis  team — organized  last  year. 

Let’s  get  some  real  enthusiasm  for  girls’ 
athletics,  so  that  when  we  shall  be  able  to  partake  in 
sports,  every  girl  will  be  ready  to  work  hard  to  do  her 
bit  for  Woburn  High.  Marjorie  Peterson  ’31 

In  this  Athletic  issue  of  the  “Reflector”,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  the  student  body  should  inform  the 
many  readers  of  the  paper  concerning  the  work  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Barry,  our  football  coach. 

He  has  been  with  us  now  for  several  years. 
During  this  time  we  have  seen  him  develop  strong, 
yes,  championship  teams;  but  far  more  important 
than  the  teams  which  he  has  produced  is  the  fact 
that  he,  himself,  has  been  with  us.  We  have 
learned  to  like  and  respect  him  for  the  sympathy 
and  interest  which  he  shows  for  Woburn  High 
School,  and  because  of  his  personal  understanding 
and  friendship  for  our  boys. 

We  have  a  splendid  athletic  field  now.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we  also  have  every 
day  except  Thursday  for  our  own  and  visiting  teams 
the  much  appreciated  use  of  its  locker-rooms  and 
showers.  Now  that  we  have  these  conveniences  it 
is  perhaps  easier  to  understand  what  splendid  work 
Mr.  Barry  has  done  with  his  teams,  when  he  was 
working  under  such  tremendous  handicaps. 

The  students  want  him  to  know  how  much  they 
appreciate  his  labors;  he  will  always  have  their 
highest  esteejn, 


COMMUNICATION 

Has  an  obstacle  been  overcome,  now  that  the 
“no  communication”  rule  has  been  repealed?  What 
is  the  main  idea  of  repealing  such  a  rule?  Is  this 
not  the  reason?  The  school  wants  to  develop 
school  spirit  and  sociability. 

It  is  the  natural  system  to  use.  No  one  was 

made  to  be  stiff  and  “cold  as  a  stone;”  the  human 
body  would  be  under  a  continuous  stress  to  do  so. 
The  only  exception  would  be  a  hermit  who  hibernates 
for  seclusion. 

Now  that  the  school  has  been  granted  the  per¬ 
mission  to  communicate,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the 
pupils  should  regard  it  very  seriously  as  a  personal 
responsibility.  It  is  not  a  rule  that  has  been  laid 
down  to  take  away  the  natural  traits  and  to  make- 
quiet  mechanical  engines  of  the  pupils,  but  to  make 
school  life  a  natural  thing; — something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to; — and  to  make  attendance  at  school  an 
enjoyment,  similar  to  a  recreation. 

However,  there  are  those  who  will  take  a  fun¬ 
damental  rule  such  as  this  and  extend  it  to  their 
own  preference  and  reasoning,  thus  causing  much 
confliction  with  other  fellow-pupils.  If  there  are 
too  many  such  individuals,  it  will  mean  punishment 
accordingly,  and  perhaps  the  drastic  rule  of  “no 
communication”  will  be  recommissioned,  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  faithful  pupils.  It  would  be  a  case 
of  “biting  the  nose  off  to  spite  the  face,”  only 
there  are  those  who  do  not  know  the  injustice  they 
have  committed. 

Every  pupil,  therefore,  should  take  pride  in  such 
responsibility,  and  be  glad  that  this  school  is  able 
to  “carry  on”  under  such  favorable  conditions.  He 
should  try  to  do  his  part;  then  the  pupils  and  the 
Principal  will  be  working  together  in  most  co¬ 
operative  harmony,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 

Marvin  Cederburg  ’30 


TO  THE  FRESHMEN 

No  successful  man  lets  a  day  go  by  without 
doing  well  the  task  which  is  before  him.  Many  of 
us  start  in  high  school  with  the  idea  that  if  we  don’t 
get  our  lesson  today,  we  will  get  it  tomorrow. 
But  do  we  look  ahead  to  tomorrow  and  see  that 
day’s  work  and  today’s,  accumulating?  Perhaps  to¬ 
day  we  don’t  know  that  work  will  pile  up,  but  we 
shall  tomorrow. 

Before  us  are  four  years  of  hard  work.  This 
is  our  first  year  and  our  foundation.  We  must  get 
a  good  foundation  and  then  the  work  to  come  will  be 
easier. 

The  opportunity  to  make  the  class  of  ’33  the 
best  one  Woburn  High  Scjipol  lias  kpowp  ijs  before 
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us.  We  can  only  do  this  by  conquering  our  lessons 
each  day. 

“Build  today,  then,  strong  and  sure 
With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 

And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place.” 

Elizabeth  Grey  ’33 


GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP 
It  was  once  said  that  Woburn  High  was  lacking 
in  school  spirit,  but  the  contrary  has  been  definitely 
proved  in  the  last  three  games.  One  could  not  find 
in  any  college  game  a  more  enthusiastic  spirit  or 
better  sportmanship  than  Woburn’s  fans  have 
demonstrated  this  year.  This  was  especially  true 
at  the  first  home  game,  when  the  new  field  "was 
officially  dedicated.  Though  Woburn  was  defeated, 
the  game  was  well  fought  and  not  once  was  there 
an  instance  of  poor  sportsmanship. 

Keep  up  this  fair  play,  good  spirit  and  co-opera¬ 
tion,  not  only  throughout  this  season  but  also  in 
the  following  seasons.  Winning  the  game  isn’t 
everything.  A  good  loser  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  poor  winner.  Let  it  always  be  said 
of  Woburn  High  that  its  students  “Played  the 
Game.” 

Eleanor  Burke  ’33 


We  venture  to  suggest  some  acts  for  improving 
and  beautifying  the  grounds  of  the  high  school  by 
having  a  space  set  off  for  the  planting  of  class 
trees.  The  graduating  class  should,  on  arbor  day 
preceding  the  graduation,  plant  a  class  tree.  Pre¬ 
ferably  each  class  could  plant  a  different  tree  so 
that  the  school  would  not  only  have  a  fine  variety 
of  different  trees  for  the  purpose  of  beauty  but 
also  for  educational  reasons. 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  ’33 


GUM  CHEWING 

I  suppose  that  all  of  us  have  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  gazed  somewhat  speculatively  on  various 
members  of  the  bovine  species,  and  envied  their 
obvious  satisfaction  as  they  reclined  beneath  a 
pasture  apple  tree  chewing  their  respective  cuds. 
However,  the  envy  pertained  only  to  the  contentment 
of  the  creatures;  for  did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone 
who  wished  to  even  remotely  resemble  one?  You 
would  be  shocked  and  indignant  if  I  told  any  of  you 
that  you  presented  the  appearance  of  a  cow.  With 
all  due  respect  to  that  quadruped  so  beneficial  to 
our  personal  well  beings,  nobody  wishes  to  be  placed 
on  a  social  stratum  with  her.  So  your  protest  you 
claim  to  be  just.  Yet  you  will  go  about  in  your 
daily  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  working 
your  jaws  to  their  exhaustion  while  masticating  a 
wad  of  gum.  You  most  emphatically  do  not  emu¬ 
late  the  leisurely,  philosophic  phlegmatism  of  the 


cow,  but  you  succeed  very  well  in  giving  a  more 
rapid  representation  of  her  unceasing  methodical 
chewing. 

Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a  successful, 
refined  business  man  who  sat  behind  his  desk  with 
a  piece  of  gum  in  his  mouth,  his  dictations  and  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  interspersed  by  hasty  jaw 
workings,  the  said  dictations  and  telephone  conver¬ 
sations  being  rendered  somewhat  unintelligible  by  the 
impediment  of  the  gum?  Of  course,  you  haven’t, 
But  is  your  school  not  your  place  of  business?  And 
have  you  a  special  privilege  to  commit  a  breach  of 
business  etiquette?  Even  if  you  have  no  respect 
for  your  personal  appearance,  you  might  be  thought¬ 
ful  enough  to  refrain  from  causing  your  superior 
officers,  your  instructors,  to  be  embarrassed  for  you. 

Granted  that  chewing  gum  may  be  benefical  to 
the  teeth,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  equally 
efficient  means  of  preserving  the  teeth,  in  the  form 
of  tooth-brush  and  dentifrice.  Remember,  too,  that 
oculists  consider  constant  chewing  injurious  to  the 
eyes,  since  muscles  in  the  temples  are  overworked 
and  directly  affect  the  optic  nerves. 

If  you  must  chew,  respect  yourself  and  your 
companions  enough  to  indulge  while  at  home,  if  you 
meet  with  no  objection  there. 

Margaret  Brehant  ’31 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

What  is  school  spirit?  School  spirit  is  that 
indefinable  something  which  makes  seemingly  medi¬ 
ocre  teams  rise  to  unthinkable  heights;  it  is  that 
which  makes  impossible  tasks  possible;  it  is  that 
support  of  school  activities  which  should  never  be 
withdrawn;  and  in  fact,  it  is  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  the  school  itself  exists.  It  is  school 
pride! 

Where  does  this  school  spirit  come  from?  It  is  a 
product  of  all  students,  both  girls  and  boys  from  the 
lowest  freshman  to  the  haughtiest  senior,  and  of 
the  school  alumni.  Boys  and  girls,  support  youi 
team,  co-operate  v/ith  your  teachers,  encourage  each 
other  and  give  assistance  to  all  projects  in  the  school. 

You  boys  and  girls  say  “Well,  we  have  school 
spirit.  Don’t  we  go  to  the  football  games,  don’t 
we  buy  a  ‘Reflector,’  don’t  we  do  this  and  that?” 
Of  course,  you  do  all  these  things;  but  do  you  do 
them  as  well  as  you  can?  Do  you  recall,  at  some 
of  your  football  games,  how  weak  the  cheering  for 
the  team  was?  Was  it  because  the  team  might 
lose  ?  Are  you  the  fair  weather  friend,  who  pats 
one  on  the  back  when  all  is  going  well,  but  wh'» 
leaves  when  things  are  not  going  for  the  best? 

You  know,  boys  and  girls,  that  no  team  can 
win  all  the  time.  It  is  only  through  defeat  and 
disappointment  that  real  teams  are  moulded.  The  i 
again  nothing  is  more  spirit  breaking  to  a  tean^ 
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that  is  out  there  in  the  field  doing  its  utmost  for  its 
school,  receiving  a  bruising  and  battering,  than  to  do 
it  without  one  solitary  cheer  of  encouragement.  The 
physical  .hurts  of  the  game  are  soon  forgotten  but 
the  thought  that  they  are  unappreciated  by  their 
classmates  cuts  deeper  and  only  time  can  heal  those 
cuts.  Do  we  want  to  defeat  our  own  team?  If 
not,  get  out  then  and  cheer  them  on  whether  it  be  in 
victory  or  defeat. 

School  spirit  also  pertains  to  the  way  you  get 
behind  other  school  activities  as  well  as  sports.  If 
you,  in  your  class,  have  elected  class  officers,  don’t 
show  your  disappointment  in  them,  but  encourage 
them,  give  them  new  ideas.  Don’t  say  to  your 
friends,  “I  don’t  like  our  class  officers.  What  are 
they  accomplishing?”  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
“nothing”;  and  it  is  nothing  because  you  and  your 
friends  do  not  give  your  support  and  co-operation  to 
your  elected  officers.  It  is  only  through  co-opera¬ 
tion  that  success  can  be  gained. 

I  shall  not  mention  assemblies,  for  we  all  know 
that  etiquette  comes  first  at  all  times,  and  that 
talking  and  giggling  are  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

What  about  our  faculty  ?  Remember  that  it 
is  a  splendid  faculty.  If  you  think  your  assign¬ 
ments  are  too  stiff,  don’t  tell  the  whole  town  about  it; 
talk  it  over  with  the  teacher,  first.  Remember 
those  assignments  are  given  for  your  own  good. 

Take  these  hints  and  come  to  life.  Remember 
Woburn  High  is  the  best  school  on  earth  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  support  it.  Boost  your  own  school. 
If  you  don’t,  who  will  ? 

Madeline  Haggerty  ’31 


HI-Y 

The  Hi-Y  movement  was  started  in  1870,  and  in 
1911  this  organization  was  first  called  Hi-Y.  To¬ 
day  there  are  forty-six  hundred  of  these  clubs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  large  mem¬ 
bership  of  15,000  boys  of  high  school  age,  whose 
purpose  is  to  help  their  fellow  students  win  moyal 
victories. 

This  organization  known  as  the  Hi-Y  club  is 
composed  of  older  boys  who,  having  united  in  an 
earnest  and  challenging  objective,  are  seeking  fc . 
themselves  and  fellow  students  the  higher  ideals 
of  life  and  conduct. 

Join  this  fine  club  whose  name  is  known  every¬ 
where  in  the  civilized  world.  It  will  help  you  to 
help  others  and  make  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

The  meetings  are  held  at  the  “Y”  every  other 
Wednesday  night,  and  once  a  month  a  joint  meet¬ 
ing:  is  held  with  the  Tri-Hi, 

frank  W.  French,  Jr.  ’31 


THE  TRI-HI  CLUB 

The  Tri-Hi  Club  is  an  organization  of  girls  of 
high  schol  age  who  wish  to  help  create,  maintain, 
and  extend,  throughout  the  school  and  community, 
high  standards  of  Christain  character.  This  is 
the  purpose  of  the  club. 

All  sides  of  life  must  be  emphasized  in  the 
meetings,  such  as  being  taught  by  others,  gaining 
higher  ideals,  radiating  these  ideals,  helping  others 
to  do  the  same,  and  doing  for  others. 

The  meetings  are  held  the  second  and  fourth 
Mondays  in  each  month  at  6:30  o’clock.  They  are 
held  early  enough  so  that  the  girls  may  attend 
the  inter-church  basketball  games. 

Membership  in  this  club  is  open  to  any  girl  in 
the  three  upper  classes  of  high  school. 

Come  on,  girls,  and  join!  Let’s  see  a  crowd  out 
for  the  next  meeting.  If  you  come  once,  you  will 
want  to  come  again  and  it  will  be  beneficial  to  you. 

Marion  King  ’31 


IF 

(With  Apologies  to  Kipling) 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  making  noise,  not  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  work  at  all  when  all  around  you 
The  din  of  workmen  building  comes  to  you; 

If  you  can  sit  and  not  waste  time  by  sitting, 

Just  waiting  for  the  dynamite  to  roar; 

Or,  seeing  how  the  rocks  fly  from  the  blasting. 

Not  wishing  you  could  see  a  little  more; 

If  you  can  hear  the  teacher  when  he  tells  you 
What  the  lessons  are  about  and  nothing  more 
Because  the  old  steam  shovel  starts  a-going 
And  nothing  else  is  heard  on  any  floor; 

If,  for  a  moment,  silence  greets  you 
And  studying  at  last  you  think  you’ll  do, 

Just  then  some  kind  soul  starts  a-pounding, 

And  perhaps  the  sand  machine  gets  going  too; 

And  then  when  these  things  have  annoyed  you, 
And  there’s  nothing  more  that  possibly  could  come 
And  once  again  you  settle  down  to  study, 

For  otherwise,  you’re  sure  they’ll  think  you’re  dumb, 
The  steam  drill  thinks  its  getting  time  to  whistle — 
We  simply  will  not  print  the  things  you  say — 

And  you  just  have  to  give  up  writing  that  epistle 
You  were  planning  on  for  English  class  next  day; 
And  when  at  last  the  school  is  really  over, 

And  in  the  quiet  of  your  home  you’ve  settled  down, 
You’re  some  surprised  to  find  yourself  in  clover, 
For  you  sure  were  headed  straight  for  Danvers  Town; 
If  you  can  concentrate  a  single  minute 
While  all  these  noisy  things  are  being  done, 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it, 

And  what  is  more,  you’ll  be  a  prodigy,  my  son. 

R.  Ill 


THE  CULPRIT 

Ring,  ring,  ring.  Mrs.  Harris  set  her  thin  lips 
together  with  a  snap.  This  must  stop.  Red  patches 
on  her  faded  cheeks  proclaimed  the  exasperation  that 
pervaded  her  entire  being.  With  a  quick  step  she 
reached  the  door,  opened  it,  and  without  waiting’  for 
the  elevator,  went  down  stairs  to  the  suite  below, 
her  heels  registering  indignation  at  every  step.  She 
pressed  the  button  and  Mr.  Wyeth  responded  at  once. 
He  had  no  time  to  greet  her  in  the  customary 
fashion.  Her  wrath  overtopped  her  good  breeding. 

“Mr.  Wyeth,”  the  tone  was  crisp,  “you  must 
prohibit  Betty’s  ringing  my  doorbell.  For  more 
than  a  week  now  every  single  day  after  school  hours, 
that  bell  has  been  rung  until  my  exasperation  is  be¬ 
yond  expression.”  As  she  paused  for  breath,  Mr. 
Wyeth,  dazed  at  the  rush  of  words  from  the  usually 
dignified  Mrs.  Harris,  asked  in  bewilderment, 

“Are  you  sure  that  it  is  my  Betty  who  is  doing 

it?” 

“Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it;  day  after  day  she  has 
been  ringing  three  or  four  times,  hiding  for  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  and  then  ringing  it  again  several 
times  in  succession.  It  is  positively  maddening.” 

At  that  very  moment  nine-year  old  Betty,  brim¬ 
ful  of  fun  and  vitality  bounded  up  the  stairs  two 
steps  at  a  time.  At  sight  of  the  two  grown-ups, 
she  stopped  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Com¬ 
plaints  about  her  were  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent,  and  she  had  a  premonition  that  there  was 
another  war  imminent. 

“Betty,  Mrs.  Harris  says  that  you  have  been 
ringing  her  doorbell  repeatedly  every  day  during 
the  past  week.  What  have  you  to  say?” 


“Why,  I  h-a-v-e  n-o-t.  Daddy,  I  have  been  in 
the  Public  Gardens  because  you  said  to  stay  there 
when  Mamma  is  away.” 

“It  is  reprehensible  enough  to  offend  in  the  first 
place  but  it  is  doubly  wicked  to  prevaricate.”  The 
icy  tones  of  Mrs.  Harris  carried  condemnation  un¬ 
questionably. 

“Go  to  your  room,  Daughter,”  said  her  father 
and  then  turning  to  the  lady,  whose  steely  blue  eyes, 
pierced  his  pride  through  and  through,  attempted 
to  tell  her  of  his  dismay  and  grief  at  his  child's 
misconduct  and  to  assure  her  that  there  would  be  no 
repetition  of  the  offence. 

“Thank  you;  I  dislike  to  complain  because  I 
realize  that  Betty  is  alone  a  great  deal  of  the  time, 
but  of  course  it  is  inevitable  that  you  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  her  actions.”  Mr.  Wyeth  re¬ 
sented  the  thrust  at  his  society-loving  wife  even 
while  he  realized  the  truth  of  the  lady’s  acid 
remark. 

Betty  was  whipped  and  sent  supperless  to  bed. 
She  had  a  burning  desire  to  do  something  terrible 
to  that  “old  witch.”  Tired  out,  she  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  of  putting  the  “old  witch”  into  hot  water 
and  keeping  her  there  forever;  well,  anyway  for  a 
long  time;  perhaps  a  month. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Harris  dressed  to  go 
over  to  see  her  little  gi’andson,  four-year  old  Edgar, 
the  delight  of  her  heart  as  well  as  the  apple  of  her 
eye.  Surely  by  this  time  her  daughter-in-law  must 
have  returned  from  visiting  her  own  people.  She 
had  kept  Edgar  away  a  long  time. 

“Darling  Edgar,”  she  mused,  “how  I  wish  I 
could  have  him  with  me  all  the  time.”  Her  face 
softened  as  her  thoughts  turned  with  love  to  her 
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one  treasure  in  life.  To  be  sure  she  had  great 
wealth,  but  what  was  wealth  when  accompanied  with 
an  embittered  disposition  ?  As  she  reached  the 
front  door  her  cherub  met  her  with  a  rush. 

“Gwamma,  gwamma,  where  you  bin  ?  Evey  day 
I  bin  here  an’  I  winged  and  winged  and  winged  your 
bell  and  you  din’t  come  down;  nen  I  went  for  a  long 
walk  an  corned  back  again  an  I  winged  an  winged  an 
winged  some  more.”  It  was  evident  he  felt  quite 
aggrieved  because  of  the  lack  of  attention. 

That  night  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wyeth  returned  from 
business,  a  chastened  Mrs.  Harris  wended  her  way 
to  his  door.  She  very  much  disliked  apologizing 
but  her  New  England  conscience  made  it  imperative. 

"Mr.  Wyeth,  I  am  more  deeply  grieved  than 
words  can  express  because  of  my  asperity  last  night. 
Today  I  learned  that  it  was  my  grandchild  who  had 
been  ringing  my  bell,  and  as  he  is  not  tall  enough  to 
reach  the  tube  to  speak  to  me,  he  kept  up  the  ringing 
until  he  became  tired;  went  for  a  walk,  then  returned 
to  “wing  some  more.” 

Mr.  Wyeth  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to 
show  the  just  resentment  he  naturally  felt;  he 
smiled  faintly,  and  said: 

“Betty,  come  here,  please.  Mrs.  Harris  has 
apologized  for  wrongfully  accusing  you  last  nig  hi . 
Tell  her  what  damage  her  complaint  did.” 

“Supperless  to  bed  and  a  whipping,”  snapped 
Betty,  showing  her  resentment  unmistakably  and 
eyeing  the  lady  as  coldly  as  she  herself  had  been 
eyed  the  night  before. 

“How  can  I  make  amends  to  you,  Betty?”  asked 
Mrs.  Harris  with  genuine  humility  in  her  manner 
as  well  as  tone.  The  child’s  frequent  inhibition., 
had  developed  in  her  a  sharpened  sense  of  bargain¬ 
ing;  and  she  now  saw  a  chance  to  benefit  herself. 

“Well,”  she  answered  slowly,  “I  think  I  should 
have  some  ice  cream  for  no  supper  last  night,  and” 
looking  sideways  at  her  father  to  see  how  far  it  was 
safe  for  her  to  go,  added,  “a  book  of  ‘detekative’ 
stories  with  pirates  in  it.”  Of  course  neither  of 
her  elders  approved  of  the  latter  selection,  but 
both  realized  that  it  was  Betty’s  right  to  make  her 
own  choice  for  reparation.  She  ate  the  ice  cream 
and  read  the  book,  which  cleared  the  atmosphere 
somewhat,  but  not  entirely.  She  felt  convinced  that 
some  compensation  was  due  for  her  hurt  feelings,  so 
she  has  rung  Mrs.  Harris’  doorbell  several  times 
since  the  accusation. 

Harriette  Fowler  ’33 


THE  STOLEN  MARCH 

“Well,  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do  with  her.  She 
certainly  feels  bad  but  no  one  can  help  her.” 

Captain  Pete  of  the  S.  S.  Crusitania  went  up  on 
deck  to  speak  to  Inga.  She  was  a  young  Swedish 
girl  who  was  coming  to  the  United  States  with  her 


brother,  Olof.  He  was  a  boy  fifteen  years  old, 
while  she  was  four  years  his  senior.  Their  parents 
had  died  and  they  were  coming  to  New  York  to 
further  their  education. 

Inga  was  very  much  upset  because  Olof  had  not 
been  seen  for  three  days.  Every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  ship  had  been  searched,  but  he  was  still  missing. 

Captain  “Pete”  pitied  her  and  knowing  thar 
Olof  was  her  sole  relative,  tried  to  pacify  her. 
After  his  daily  walk  about  the  ship,  he  went  in 
search  of  her.  Going  into  the  saloon  he  met  Arthur, 
a  colored  jaintor,  cleaning  the  furniture. 

“Have  you  seen  Inga,  Arthur?”1  asked,  the 
Captain. 

“What’s  that,  ‘suh’?  No,  I  ain’t  seen  your 
watch.  You  mean  your  Ingersall?”  answered 
Arthur,  shuffling  a  chair  into  one  corner  and  a  news¬ 
paper  into  his  rubbish  can.  The  disgusted  Captain 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  saloon.  There,  before 
him  stood  Inga,  the  tall,  slender,  light  haired,  beauti¬ 
ful  girl,  dressed  in  a  blue  travelling  ensemble,  her 
snug  hat  covering  golden  ringlets  of  hair.  She 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  reddened  by  tears,  and 
said  in  a  sweet  tone  of  voice,  “How  do  you  do, 
Captain  ?” 

Captain  “Pete”  smiled  at  her  and  said,  “How  art 
you,  today,  Inga?  You  look  badly  in  need  of  a 
rest.  Come  with  me  into  my  cabin  and  meet  my 
son,  Joseph.” 

Joseph  was  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  very  tall,  and  dark  complexioned,  with  fine 
features.  He  and  Inga  became  very  close  friends 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

A  week  passed  and  Olof  had  not  been  seen. 
One  day  Joseph  came  running  upstairs,  puffing, 
trying  to  say  something.  Finally,  he  cried  out, 
“Cap’ain,  they  is  some  awful,  awful  p’culiar  noises 
down  in  de  store  room  and  ah’m  ’fraid  to  go  in 
dere.” 

Captain  “Pete”  jumped  to  his  feet,  told  Joseph 
to  lead  the  way,  and  they  both  went  down  to  the 
store  room.  It  was  discovered  that  the  peculiar- 
noises  were  only  the  moans  of  a  sick  dog.  Two 
days  later  cries  were  heard  from  the  swimming 
pool.  This  was  an  unusual  occurrence  and  therefore  it 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  Captain.  He  went  to 
see  who  was  crying,  thinking  perhaps,  that  it  was 
the  missing  Olof,  but  learned  it  was  just  the  cries  cf 
an  ill  tempered  infant. 

Inga  was  desperate  with  anxiety  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Olof.  She  walked  the  deck  until 
she  thought  she  would  go  insane,  looking  first  at  the 
deck  then  at  the  port  holes  through  which  nothing 
but  water  could  be  seen.  Finally  she  went  into  her 
stateroom,  utterly  worn  out.  She  knew  every  part 
of  the  ship  had  been  searched  which  had  any  possible 
access  and  that  he  could  not  be  found.  There  was 
only  one  thought  in  Inga’s  mind;  Olof  must  have 
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fallen  overboard  and  drowned.  She  sat  there, 
every  nerve  tense.  Finally  she  surrendered  to  her 
feelings  and  wept  bitterly. 

Inga  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  fog 
horn  and  a  flash,  which  lighted  her  stateroom  mak¬ 
ing  everything  visible.  There  followed  a  terrific 
crash.  As  she  rushed  from  her  stateroom,  she  met 
Joseph  with  a  life-preserver. 

“What  has  happened,  Joseph?  You  look  sick. 
Tell  me,  Joseph,  why  are  you  hei'e?”  The  awe¬ 
stricken  girl  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
wonderment,  but  •  she  received  no  answer.  He 
picked  her  up  in  his  arms,  carried  her  up  to  the 
deck,  wrapped  her  in  a  rubber  cloak  and  blanket, 
and  fastened  the  life-preserver  about  her  waist;  then 
he  carried  her  down  to  a  life  boat  in  which  Arthur 
sat,  cold,  wet,  and  frightened.  Inga  had  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  realizing  what  had  happened.  The  boat 
was  sinking  after  having  been  struck  by  lightning. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  details  of  their 
three  days’  drifting  on  the  sea.  These  days  were 
uneventful  as  far  as  sighting  means  of  possible  aid 
was  concerned.  Just  before  dusk  on  the  third  day, 
a  grey  ship  loomed  upon  the  horizon.  It  gradually 
came  closer  and  at  last  reached  the  drifting  boat. 
The  three  sole  survivors  of  the  S.  S.  Crusitania 
were  taken  aboard.  That  night  Arthur  died  from 
exposure.  Three  days  later  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  seen  by  Inga;  Joseph  took  her  to  the  home  of 
his  aunt  in  New  York  where  they  remained  for  a 
short  time. 

Joseph  received  employment  in  his  uncle’s 
office.  Inga  was  unable  to  do  anything  as  a  result  of 
a  nervous  breakdown  brought  on  by  her  constant 
worry  concerning  Olof.  Time,  however,  brought 
her  recuperation.  Newspaper  reporters  were  daily 
visitors  to  her  new  abode.  Weeks  passed  and  Inga 
was  almost  happy  in  her  “New  Country.” 

One  day  the  telephone  rang  and  Inga  answered 
the  call.  All  that  she  heard  was  the  word,  “Hullo.” 
She  fainted.  It  was  O'lof’s  voice  which  she  had  recog¬ 
nized  immediately.  He  hastened  to  her  and  related 
everything  that  had  happened  to  him  since  his  dis¬ 
appearance.  He  had  stepped  into  the  mail-plane 
which  was  aboard  ship  and  was  unnoticed  until  the 
plane  was  aloft.  Then  he  was  carried  to  New  York, 
arriving  there  two  weeks  before  the  survivors  of  the 
S.  S.  Crusitania. 

“Gee,  Sis,”  I  was  scared,  but  after  a  little  while 
I  didn’t  mind.  I  don’t  understand  how  it  happened 
that  no  one  saw  me.” 

Inga  took  her  brother  in  her  arms  and  smothered 
him  with  kisses,  happy  that  they  were  united  again. 
She  told  him  everything  that  had  happened  since  he 
had  disappeared.  After  faithful  study,  Olof  be¬ 
came  an  expert  in  aviation,  while  his  sister  began 
a  new  and  happier  life  as  Mrs.  Joseph  Jenson. 

Anna  Loreetta  McGowan  ’30 
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BEAUTIFUL  BUT  BRIGHT 

Who  was  he?  This  man  who  came  in  the  night 
and  stole  from  the  wealthy  their  beautiful  gems 
and  furs.  Or  was  it  a  woman  for  after  each  rob¬ 
bery  a  beautiful,  scented,  artificial  rose  was  set  on 
the  pillow  of  the  robbed  one’s  bed.  The  police  all 
over  the  country  wei-e  on  the  watch.  Every  news¬ 
paper  gave  an  account  of  some  new  and  daring  rob¬ 
bery.  And  Janine  O’Dair,  a  young  society  girl,  who 
was  very  much  interested  in  detective  work,  was 
sent  out  for  her  first  time  to  trace  a  real  criminal — 
a  criminal  that  had  every  detective,  newspaper,  and 
police  force  guessing. 

Jimmy  Thorne,  a  rather  wealthy  young  fellow, 
and  Janine’s  fiance,  was  seated  opposite  her,  in  a 
little  tea  room  on  Appleton  Street. 

“And  all  they  gave  you,  was  one  measly  little 
rose  to  find  a  master  crook  like  that!  And  you 
just  starting  out,  too,  you  poor  kid!  Isn’t  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help?”  asked  Jimmy  sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“Jimmy,”  said  Janine,  with  a  serious  look  in  her 
sweet  young  face,  “  I’ve  got  a  big  secret  to  tell 
you.  Do  you  remember  the  last  time  I  was  visiting 
my  Aunt  Mary  at  Levinside  Court?  You  do.  Well, 
do  you  remember  that  rather  interesting  couple 
from  France,  Madame  and  Messieur  Juno?  Well,  I 
have  got  a  funny  idea  that  they  aren’t  as  honest  as 
they  seem  to  be.” 

“Oh  bosh,  Janine!  You’ve  got  too  much  im¬ 
agination.  Why,  a  beautiful,  refined  woman  like 
Madame  Juno,  and  an  intellectual,  distinguished 
gentleman  like  Messieur  Juno  wouldn’t  harm  a  flea, 
much  less  rob  anybody  of  his  treasures. 

“But  Jimmy,”  Janine  said,  leaning  a  little  over 
the  table,  and  speaking  very  softly,  “maybe  Messieur 
Juno  is  all  right,  but  I  have  my  doubts.  And  maybe 
you’ll  think  differently  after  I  finish  what  I  have  to 
say.”  Then  looking  around  to  see  that  no  one  was 
listening,  she  continued,  “Jimmy,  at  that  party  that 
Aunt  Mary  gave  for  Grandpa’s  eightieth  birthday — • 
you  were  there — Messieur  Juno  made  all  the  decora¬ 
tions.  He  thinks  a  lot  of  Grandpa  and  it  was  his 
one  way  of  showing  his  respect.  You  noticed,  of 
course,  how  beautiful  the  decorations  were,  especial¬ 
ly  the  artificial  flowers.  I  know  you  did,  Jimmy,  be¬ 
cause  you  remarked  about  the  beautiful  bouquet  of 
roses  on  the  birthday  table.  They  also  were  arti¬ 
ficial  and  scented.  And,  Jimmy,  scented  with  the 
very  perfume  that  the  Master  Criminal  scents  his 
roses  with!” 

“Oh,  Janine,  dear!  That  perfume  could  be 
bought  in  any  perfume  shoppe  and  Messieur  Juno 
isn’t  the  only  one  that  makes  beautiful  roses.  Of 
course,  those  little  incidents  would  lead  to  some 
suspicion,  but  not  of  the  “Junos”.  Why,  that 
would  be  utter  nonsense,  my  dear,  positively!” 

“Jimmy,  will  you  listen  to  me  and  stop  inter- 
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rupting?  Just  wait  until  I  finish,  please!  Jimmy, 
maybe  Messieur  Juno  isn’t  the  Master  Criminal,  but 
he  is  a  theif  anyway!” 

“Janine!”  said  Jimmy  horror-stricken. 

“Please,  Jimmy,”  said  Janine  impatiently,  but 
excitedly.  “When  I  was  dancing  with  Messieur 
Juno  at  the  Fine  Arts  Ball,  he  unclasped  my  neck¬ 
lace,  let  it  slip  into  his  hand,  and  dropped  it  into 
his  pocket  thinking  that  I  was  too  busy  having  a 
good  time  to  notice  his  mean  trick.  But  I  did  and 
I  didn’t  say  anything.  I  just  kept  still  and  I’ve 
watched  him  since.  Next  month  Aunt  Mary  is  going 
to  give  a  jewel  party,  in  other  words,  a  display  of  the 
family  jewels.  There  will  be  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  jewels  there  and  the  Junos  have  already 
received  their  invitations.  The  jewels  will  be  dis¬ 
played  in  a  glass  case.  No,  Jimmy,  there  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  to  worry  about,  because  the  real  jewels  are 
going  to  be  sent,  in  fact,  they  have  already  been 
sent  to  Padue,  the  great  Parisian.  He  will  make 
a  duplicate  copy  of  each  jewel  and  the  real  jewels 
will  be  sent  to  Scotland  Yard  and  from  there  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  And,  also,  the  case  in  which  the 
duplicate  jewels  are  to  be  in,  is  made  specially  for 
the  occasion.  There  will  be  no  covering  on  the  top 
of  it.  The  case  will  be  very  prettily  designed — 
sort  of  a  lattice  work  effect  with  strips  of  crystal 
glass  and  strips  of  red  mahogany — but  in  these 
pretty  strips  of  mahogany  will  be  placed  tiny  little 
wires  containing  a  few  volts  of  electricity,  just 
enough  to  f^ve  loveliest  shock  imaginable  and 
that  will  not  help  the  person  to  control  his  vocal 
chords  any.  Auntie  knows  all  about  it  and  she  has 
hired  twelve  servants,  Japanese,  who  are  in  reality 
detectives  to  guard  the  jewels.  After  the  party 
begins,  the  police  force  will  surround  the  house. 
Messieur  Juno  and  his  wife  will  be  watched  the 
whole  evening.” 

And  poor  Jimmy  sat  there  dumbfounded. 

A  Month  and  a  Day  Later 

“Wasn’t  it  wonderful,  Jimmy,  and  wasn’t  I 
r'ght?”  said  Janine  proudly. 

“Beauty  and  brains  itself,”  said  Jimmy,  with  an 
amused  air  of  one  who  is  complimenting  a  young- 
child.  “But  how  in  the  world  did  you  ever  think  of 
such  a  thing?” 

Oh,  that  was  easy.  It  took  only  a  little  common- 
sense.  I  had  one  of  the  roses  from  Grandpa’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  the  roses  that  the  detective  bureau  gave  me. 
I  studied  both  flowers.  They  were  made  just  alike, 
and  made  of  the  same  material.  But  it  was  the  per¬ 
fume  that  interested  me.  It  had  an  exquisite 
smell,  one  that  I  never  came  in  contact  with  before, 
and  I  am  a  lover  of  perfume.  So  off  I  ran  to  Lewis 
Brothers — dealers  in  perfumes.  They  sure  did  give 
me  an  earful  even  if  they  d;dn’t  know  it.  They 
told  me  that  the  only  person  it  was  sold  to  was  a 
Frenchman  whose  name  was  Messieur  Juno,  who  paid 
a  fabulous  price  for  it.  So  off  again  I  set  and  this 


time  to  the  detective  bureau  and  had  it  set  to  work 
on  finger  prints  of  the  two  roses,  arranged  the 
jewel  party,  and  caught  our  fine  rose  thief  in  the 
naughty  act  of  pinching  the  family  jewels.  And 
Jimmy,  I  didn’t  tell  you  that  all  of  those  duplicate 
jewels  had  a  little  electric  wire  in  them  because  we 
were  afraid  that  Juno  might  get  his  hand  in  the 
case  without  touching  the  sides  where  the  mahogany 
was.” 

“Fine  work,  my  girl,  fine  work.  Now  that  you’re 
through  with  chasing  criminals,  please  say  yes.” 

“No.” 

“Yes”,  responded  Jimmy  firmly. 

“Oh,  all  right  then,  yes,”  said  Janine,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  bright  eyes. 

Anna  Harney  ’°1 


HER  SUCCESSFUL  FAILURE 

Lenna  Dale,  true  to  her  Latin  temperament  and 
traditions,  was  ambitious,  temperamental,  easily 
aroused,  and  as  easily  subdued.  Although  she  was 
emotional  and  sympathic,  she  had  so  repressed  her¬ 
self  that  strangers  seldom  knew  her  as  she  really 
v/as.  All  this  molded  with  her  American  birth, 
ideas,  and  training  made  her  two-sided:  at  times  her 
Latin  blood  filled  her  with  contempt  for  these 
Americans — these  practical,  so-called  democratic, 
rude,  unconventional  upstarts,  who  could  dare  to 
compete  with,  and  yet  scorn,  the  age-old  culture  of 
Europe;  and  then  at  other  times  her  American 
training  revolted  at  the  sluggishness,  at  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  mouldy,  conventional,  narrow-minded 
Europe. 

Her  artistic  nature  craved  a  scope  wider  than 
that  of  the  little  New  England  town  in  which  she 
was  born  and  reared.  Orphaned  by  a  cruel  twist  of 
fate  soon  after  birth,  she  had  been  taken  in  by  a 
childless,  middle-aged  couple,  who  g'ave  her  every 
possible  advantage  within  their  power.  From  the 
first,  the  friendless  little  mite  had  appealed  to  them, 
and  their  affection  and  loving  care  were  rewarded 
by  seeing  her  blossom  into  beauty  as  she  grew  older. 

Duncansville,  where  they  lived,  afforded  not 
many  opportunities  for  her  artistic  and  musical 
abilities.  At  twelve,  its  one  music  teacher  had 
impaited  to  her  what  knowledg’e  she  had  of  music, 
particularly  of  the  piano  and  violin.  After  that 
she  went  to  a  nearby  city  to  study.  At  sixteen  she 
graduated  from  Duncansville’s  High  School.  The 
next  year  she  worked  in  one  of  the  local  stores  and 
vent  to  the  city  twice  a  week  to  study  with  a  prom¬ 
inent  musician.  Then  that  summer  the  third  grade 
teacher  married  and  went  away,  so  Lenna,  without 
training,  without  experience,  took  her  place.  Now 
besides  her  school  work  she  taught  both  piano  and 
violin  to  some  of  her  own  small  pupils  and  a  few 
older  children  as  well. 

Suddenly  everything  changed.  She  had  gom 
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for  her  piano  lesson  and  as  Mr.  Norge,  her  teacher, 
had  not  yet  appeared,  she  amused  herself  by  singing 
to  her  own  accompaniment.  When  he  did  come  in,  he 
found  her  seated  at  the  piano  playing  and  singing 
softly. 

“Sing  that  again,  will  you?”  he  asked,  “and 
louder  this  time.” 

Her  voice  surprised  him,  and,  knowing  some¬ 
thing  of  voice  culture,  he  gave  her  a  few  hints.  He 
had  realized  her  abilities  and  told  her  that  she 
was  gifted  musically,  before,  but  now  a  few  weeks 
of  practice  showed  an  unbelievable  improvement  in 
her  voice  that  gave  rise  to  other  hopes  within  him. 
He  knew,  personally,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
voice  instructors  in  the  city,  who,  although  young, 
had  achieved  remarkable  success;  therefore,  he 
made  an  appointment  for  her  and  next  day  ac¬ 
companied  her  to  the  studio  of  his  friend,  Fred 
Harlan.  Harlan,  struck  by  the  power,  fullness,  and 
beauty  of  expression  in  her  singing,  encouraged  and 
worked  with  her  unceasingly.  No  less  smitten  by 
her  beauty  than  by  her  voice,  he  fell  in  love  with 
her;  yet  he  hesitated  to  speak — she  was  only  eigh¬ 
teen  and  although  he  himself  was  but  twenty-four 
years  old,  he  felt  much  more  mature  and  experienced. 
Besides,  she  always  spoke  of  a  career,  and  never 
gave  him  the  least  leeway  or  opening,  whether  un 
consciously  or  intentionally,  he  did  not  know. 

In  the  meantime  she  was  studying  the  different 
operas  and  learning  the  leading  parts.  Everywhere, 
wherever  she  was  heard,  she  was  praised  and 
acclaimed.  The  public  said  she  rivaled  Patti. 

Lenna  was  intoxicated  with  joy.  She  was  im¬ 
patient  to  go  to  Italy,  her  parents’  native  land,  to 
make  her  debut.  To  her  it  was  the  only  appropriate 
place  for  that  momentous  event. 

One  night,  while  she  was  taking  her  lesson,  when 
she  had  been  singing  particularly  well,  Harlan,  who 
was  accompanying  her,  stopped  playing  and  grasp¬ 
ing  her  hand,  he  appealed  to  her. 

“Lenna— why— can’t  you  stay  here  with  me — 
all  the  time —  and  nights,  I’d  play  and  you'd  sing 
like  that,  and  I  could  sing  with  you — will  you, — 
Lenna?  Say  you’ll  marry  me.  Please!” 

Lenna.  amazed,  could  only  stammer. 

“Why,  Fred,”  (he  had  asked  her  to  call  him 
that)  “why  Fred, — I  didn’t  think  you  felt  that  way. 
I  thought  that  I — I  thought  that — ” 

“You  thought  what?”  he  exclaimed  eagerly. 
What  did  you  think?  Do  you  love  me,  Lenna?” 

“Why — yes,  but — ” 

“But  what?” 

“But  my  career,  Fred!’  she  finished  slowly. 

“I  couldn’t  give  that  up  now!”  she  went  on  a 
little  excitedly.  “All  my  dreams  just  can’t  be  in 
vain!  And  I  want  my  career,  too,  but  I  can’t— 
I  can’t  ask  you  to  wait  either— that  would  be  un 
fair.” 

Distressed,  she  stood  there,  while  he  sat  trying 


to  absorb  and  realize  it  all.  He  looked  up. 

“Lenna,”  he  said  slowly,  intensely,  “I'll  wait — 
forever!” 

Two  weeks  later  she  sailed  for  Italy.  Arriv¬ 
ing  at  Rome,  she  settled  down  to  serious  study  and  in 
one  year  made  her  debut  in  “Carmen.”  Critics  went 
wild  over  her,  acclaimed  her,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  here  was  a  wonderful  genius.  Thrilled 
with  the  triumph  of  her  success,  Lenna  flitted  hap¬ 
pily  from  one  day  to  another  in  a  joy  before  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  her. 

She  stayed  in  Italy  two  years  and  then  went  to 
New  York,  her  reputation  well  established.  Al¬ 
though  she  arrived  there  in  November  when  the 
season  was  already  begun,  before  spring  she  had  be¬ 
come  weary  and  bored  to  tears.  Her  work  was  as 
perfect  as  it  had  been  in  Italy  but,  already,  in  such 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  assuredness  of  success 
held  no  longer  any  joy  for  her.  The  monotony  of 
it,  the  crowds,  the  lights,  the  noise!  She  longed 
to  escape  into  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  her  own 
little  Duncansville.  The  name  recalled  other  poignant 
memories.  Fred,  what  was  he  doing?  She  had 
heard  of  him  occasionally.  He  had  achieved  success 
anew  as  a  composer. 

It  was  the  closing  night.  Lenna  had  not  had 
a  bad  day  and,  realizing  what  was  expected  of  her, 
had  determined  to  make  her  performance  the  crown¬ 
ing  musical  glory  of  the  season.  She  did!  The 
bouse  resounded  with  thunderous  applause. 

Later  in  her  dressing-room,  hurrying  into  her 
street  clothes,  she  wondered  how  to  avoid  the  mob 
that  she  knew  was  waiting  for  her,  and  decided  to 
sit  down  awhile  and  rest.  There  was  a  knock  at  th% 
door.  The  maid  came  in. 

“Gentleman  to  see  you,  ma’am,”  she  announced. 

“Who  is  he?” 

“He  didn’t  give  any  card.  Said  you’d  know 
him.” 

“Another  ‘personal’  friend  of  mine.  Well,  show 
him  in;  he  may  amuse  me.”  She  returned  to  her 
book.  Then  she  heard  a  low-voiced  exclamation 
and  looked  up. 

“Lenna!” 

“Why,  Fred,”  she  gasped.  She  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  grasped  his  hands.  “Why,  where  did  you 
come  from?  How  are  you?” 

“Fit  as  a  fiddle,  thanks.  And  you,  Lenna?” 

“Oh,  not  so  bad!” 

They  sat  down  and  talked  and  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  for  about  half  an  hour.  Then! 

“Lenna,”  said  Fred,  seriously,  “I’ve  come  to  my 
senses  and  am  going  to  say  good-bye.  I  thought 
that  you  might  have  changed  your  mind,  but  after 
tonight’s  performance  I  could  never  hope  for  you 
again.  I  guess  I  was  mistaken.  You  look  so 
happy!” 

“But,  Fred,”  she  cried,  “I’m  not  happy.  Ob  u 
you  knew  how  tired  I  am  of  all  this!  You  see,  I’ve 
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succeded;  yet  I  guess  that  after  all,  in  a  way,  1 
haven’t.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  really  a 
failure,  because  I  failed  to  get  what  I  wanted — 
happiness.  Oh,  I  did — for  a  while — but  it  was 
short-lived.” 

He  laughed. 

“Really,  now,  I’d  call  it  a  sort  of  a  successful 
failure,  wouldn’t  you?  Well, — 

Further  communication  was  cut  off.  When 
necessary,  Fred  could  be  very  forceful. 

Some  minutes  later — or  it  may  have  been  hours, 
neither  Fred  nor  Lenna  knew,  nor  did  they  care — • 
means  of  communication  having  been  reestablished, 
Fred  said,  “It  was  a  successful  failure:  it  failed  to 
bring  what  you  most  wanted — happiness,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  me  what  I  most  wanted,  which 
is — you.” 

Constance  A.  Bartoli  ’30 


SKY  RIDING  RIVALS 

It  was  meal  time  in  the  mess  hall  of  the  106th 
Pursuit  Squadron,  A.  E.  F.,  on  a  dull,  rainy  day  in 
the  spring  of  1918.  Everybody  was  talking,  but 
two  voices  could  be  heard  above  all  the  rest. 
Evidently  an  argument  was  in  progress. 

“My  grandfather  used  to  tell  me  how  the 
Southerners  ran  like  a  herd  of  steers  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,”  said  Lietutenant  “Larry”  Brown,  a 
tall  fellow  from  New  England. 

“Your  grandfather  was  just  a  bag  of  wind,  suh,” 
retorted  Lieutenant  “Dick”  Richmond  from  Georgia. 

At  this  point,  the  C.  O.,  or  the  Commanding 
Officer,  broke  in  and  said  sternly,  “Cut  that  out,  you 
fellows,  and  report  to  my  quarters  after  mess.” 

When  they  had  had  their  usual  smoke  after 
supper,  the  two  young  officers  reported  to  the 
major’s  quarters.  The  major  came  right  to  the 
point  and  said,  “Listen,  you  two  nitwits; — for  that’s 
all  you  are — if  you  don’t  stop  this  infernal  argu¬ 
ment  about  things  that  are  all  cut  and  dried,  you’re 
going  to  get  shipped  back  to  Issoudun  to  ferry  crates 
up  to  the  lines.  You’re  not  only  bothering  me  but 
also  unnerving  the  other  officers  in  this  outfit.  I’ll 
give  you  one  more  chance.  Dismissed. 

The  next  morning,  Larry  was  telling  a  disinter¬ 
ested  fellow  officer  about  the  taking  of  Richmond  by 
General  Grant  when  he  chanced  to  be  overheard  by 
Dick.  Of  course,  this  started  the  argument  again. 
Larry  got  up  and  left  for  the  hangars  where  the 
trim  little  Spads  were  gently  ticking  over  on  the 
line,  ready  for  the  morning  patrol. 

As  he  passed  Richmond’s  plane,  he  noticed  a 
picture  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Confederate 
flag  painted  on  the  fuselage  of  the  plane.  His  face 
flushed  with  anger  and  turning  he  went  into  the 
hangar.  Soon  he  came  back  with  a  can  of  red  paint 
which  he  threw  on  the  picture.  At  this  moment 


Dick  came  up  just  in  time  to  see  what  Larry  was 
doing.  He  grasped  the  Northerner  by  the  shoulder 
and  twirled  hin  around  saying,  “What  does  this 
mean,  suh?” 

“You’re  not  blind,  are  you?”  snapped  Larry. 
At  this  the  infuriated  Dick  shot  his  right  hand  to 
Larry’s  jaw  and  Larry  retaliated  by  hitting  Dick 
In  the  body.  Soon  there  was  a  hot  fight  in  progress. 
In  the  midst  of  it,  the  C.  O.  came  running  towards 
the  little  group  which  had  gathered.  He  stepped  be¬ 
tween  the  antagonists  and  said  angrily,  “Lieutenants 
Richmond  and  Brown,  get  to  your  planes  immedi¬ 
ately.  I  shall  see  about  your  resignations  later.” 

Both  men  jumped  into  their  ships  and  gave  their 
powerful  Hispano-Suiza  motors  the  gun  and  signalled 
their  mechanics  to  pull  the  chocks.  Both  took  off 
together,  zooming  their  planes  savagely  into  the  air. 
At  four  thousand  feet,  they  straightened  out  and 
headed  for  the  front  lines.  Just  beyond  the  German 
lines  they  sighted  an  observation  or  “sausage” 
balloon  floating  serenely  in  the  air.  Richmond  gave 
Brown  the  signal  to  attack  while  he  watched  for 
enemy  planes.  Larry  gave  his  crate  the  gun  and 
zoomed  until  he  reached  ten  thousand  feet.  Then  he 
straightened  out  and  put  his  ship  into  a  power  dive. 
Soon  he  was  whistling  through  the  air  at  almost 
three  hundred  miles  an  hour.  The  strats  screamed 
out  their  song  of  discord.  He  tested  his  twin  Lewis 
guns  with  a  few  short  bursts  of  tracers.  As  the 
plane  neared  the  balloon,  the  observers  jumped  and 
the  ground  men  hauled  frantically  on  the  bag,  trying 
to  get  it  down  before  the  enemy  plane  could  come 
into  range. 

Larry  poured  a  long  burst  of  steel  into  the  bal¬ 
loon  and  then  passed  beneath  it.  Executing  a  tight 
loop,  he  came  up  under  it  and  poured  another  burst 
into  the  bag.  As  he  zoomed  up,  he  was  gratified  to 
see  smoke  coming  out  of  it.  In  another  second  the 
bag  burst  into  a  sheet  of  flame  and  shot  earthward. 
Looking  up,  Larry  saw  Dick  fighting  a  desperate 
battle  with  two  Fokker  planes.  Grimly  he  gave  his; 
Spad  the  gun  and  zoomed  for  the  scene  of  the  battle. 
As  he  reached  them,  Dick  was  on  the  tail  of  one 
Heinie,  pouring  the  fatal  blast  of  lead  into  the  pilot. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  other  Fokker  was  on 
Dick’s  tail,  and  before  Larry  could  reach  him,  the 
German  had  defaulted  one  of  Dick’s  controls  and 
sent  him  down,  desperately  trying  to  gain  control 
of  his  ship.  The  Fokker  turned  and  dived  for  Larry, 
who  snapped  into  an  Immelmann  which  gave  him  the 
advantage  of  altitude.  He  dived  on  the  German 
ship.  The  “Boche”  was  halfway  through  a  loop 
when  Larry  got  him  in  his  sights.  He  pulled  his 
trips  and  saw  his  tracer  creep  up  the  fuselage  of  the 
Fokker.  Larry  pulled  his  nose  up  a  little  bit  and 
shot  the  “Boche”  through  the  neck.  The  Fokker 
hung  on  its  tail  for  a  moment  then  fell  into  a  tail 
epin. 

jAll  this  happened  in  the  space  pf  a  few  second?, 
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Larry  then  dropped  down  in  time  to  see  Dick  bound 
down  on  the  shell-torn  ground.  One  wing  snapped 
off  like  a  match  and  then  the  prop  smashed  to  bits 
as  the  Spad’s  nose  dug  into  the  ground.  Luckily  it 
did  not  take  fire. 

Lai-ry  went  into  a  screaming  dive  and  dropped 
like  a  plummet  to  the  earth.  He  pulled  back  on  the 
stick  and  then  made  a  side  slip  landing  near  Dick’s 
plane.  Jumping  out,  he  ran  to  Dick’s  ship  and  pulled 
him  out  of  his  safety  strap.  By  this  time  the 
German  infantry,  having  seen  Dick’s  ship  fall,  came 
to  see  if  he  still  lived.  They  opened  fire  on  Larry 
as  he  started  to  run  to  his  own  ship  with  the  uncon¬ 
scious  form  of  Dick.  He  laid  Dick  in  the  cockpit,  and 
jumped  in  himself.  Gaining  his  crate,  he  wheeled  it 
around  towards  the  Germans  and  opened  fire  on 
them  with  his  machine  guns.  He  mowed  them  down 
like  chaff.  Then  he  pulled  the  stick  back  and  just 
cleared  the  field  and  a  large  shell  hole.  Because  of 
the  extra  load,  he  could  not  gain  much  altitude; 
however,  he  landed  on  the  tarmac  of  the  106th  with¬ 
out  further  mishap.  He  rushed  to  the  squadron 
hospital  with  Dick  and  then  made  his  report  to  the 
Major.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Major  said,  “I 
guess  it  isn’t  necessary  to  send  in  that  order  for  your 
transfers.”  Happily,  Larry  went  to  his  cubicle  to 
sleep. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  inquire  for  Dick  in  the 
hospital.  When  the  doctor  told  him  that  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  would  be  flying  again  in  a  week,  Larry  went 
in  to  see  him. 

“I’m  sorry,  Dick,”  he  said,  “for  having  acted  the 
way  I  did,  yesterday.” 

“It  was  all  my  fault,  Larry,”  replied  Dick,  weakly. 
Then  slowly  added,  “they  told  me  how  you  saved  me, 
yesterday,  Larry,  and  I  don’t  know  how  I’m  going 
to  repay  you.” 

“Oh,  can  it,”  said  Larry,  “anybody  would  have 
done  the  same  thing.” 

“Well,  I  know  one  thing,”  smiled  Dick,  “when  a 
Northerner  and  a  Southerner  get  together,  they 
sure  do  an  awful  job  on  the  ‘Boche’!” 

Charles  Lawn  ’39 


PARTNERS 

“Come,  buck  up,  Dannie,  old  chap.” 

Little  Abie  seated  himself  upon  the  side  of 
his  comrade’s  cot  and  laying  down  his  crutches, 
anxiously  looked  at  the  tousled  head  buried  face 
downwards  in  the  pillow. 

“Of  course,  it’s  rotten  luck  that  you  have  to 
stay  in  bed  all  the  time  when  we  other  chaps  can  go 
hopping  around,  anytime  we  please.” 

Abie  glanced  at  his  crutches  radiantly.  “But 
then  you  know,”  he  continued,  “the  doctor  said  you 
could  sit  up  bye-and-byc.  Then  you  and  I’ll  go  into 
partnership,” 


A  pale  cheek  emerged  partially  from  the  pillow. 
“I’ll  be  a  bootblack  on  the  Square;  we’ll  be  partners 
and  go  halves  in  the  profits.” 

“But  what  can  I  do?”  came  a  small  voice  with 
awakening  signs  of  interest. 

“Oh,  you’ll  be  lots  better  by  that  time  and  you 
can  sit  in  a  wheel-chair  behind  a  little  stand  and 
sell  candy.” 

“That’ll  be  nice,”  Dannie  sighed  contendedly. 

“Of  course,  it’ll  be  nice,  returned  Abie  con¬ 
fidentially,  “and  don’t  forget  we’ll  be  partners.” 

That  night  when  the  lights  had  been  turned 
down  and  the  two  little  fellows  lay  side  by  side  in 
the  small  white  cots  in  the  hospital  ward,  a  great 
noise  and  scurrying  through  the  halls  was  heard 
suddenly. 

Several  of  the  children  sat  up  excitedly  and 
inquired  what  v/as  the  matter;  but  their  nurse  told 
them  it  was  nothing. 

Little  Abie  lay  back  on  his  pillow  and  listened 
attentively  to  the  queer  noises  in  the  halls. 

“Hey,  Dannie,  partner,”  he  ventured  at  last  in  a 
whisper.  “Nurse  says  there’s  no  danger,  but  if 
there  is,  don’t  be  scared.  I’ll  look  after  you.” 

Suddenly  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  a  wild  cry 
rang  through  the  corridors  of  “Fire!  Fire!’  Then 
three  firemen  rushed  into  the  wards  and  caught  up 
as  many  children  as  they  could  carry  under  then- 
arms  and  disappeared. 

Abie  and  Dannie  were  left  alone  in  the  ward. 
They  could  hear  the  snapping  and  cracking  of  the 
flames  and  presently  the  smoke  came  pouring  in 
through  the  door  in  great  puffs. 

“Abie!”  cried  Dannie,  excitedly  trying  to  sit  up. 
“Run!  Run!  Don’t  wait  for  me!  They  mayn’t 
come  back!” 

Abie  climbed  out  of  his  cot  and  hobbled  over 
to  his  chum’s  bed. 

“Quick,  Dannie,”  he  whispered  hoarsely.  “Put 
your  arms  around  my  neck.  Now  hold  on  tight. 
That’s  right.  Now  we’ll  go!” 

Tap!  Tan!  Tap!  through  the  smothering  smoke 
the  brave  little  fellow  made  his  way,  Dannie  hanging 
to  him.  his  arms  tightly  clasped  about  his  neck. 
Meanwhile,  outside  the  hospital,  an  excited  crowd 
watched  the  firemen  carry  out  the  children. 

“Are  they  all  out?”  anxiously  inquix-ed  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  hospital,  who  had  rushed  to 
the  scene. 

“No,  not  all,”  the  man  half  gasped.  “There 
were  two  little  chaps  in  the  lower  ward, — but  I  an: 
afraid  the  flames  have  cut  them  off.” 

“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  the  manager,  “can’t 
something  be  done?” 

As  the  firemen  started  back  into  the  flaming 
building,  there  came  a  sound  of  two  crutches,  tap. 
tap — tapping  on  the  max-ble  floor.  Then  Abie 
staggered  out  of  the  doox-way  with  little  Dannw  sHl! 
hanging  about  his  neck.  Amid  the  shouts  of  the 
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multitude,  they  were  borne  to  safety,  but  Abie  had 
fainted.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  kind  faces  were 
bending  over  him. 

“Where’s  Dannie?”  he  whispered. 

“Quite  safe,”  they  reassured  him  gently. 

Abie  turned  over  in  his  bed  with  a  little  sigh 
of  deep  content. 

“Me  and  Dannie  are  part — ners,”  he  whispered 
sleepily  as  he  cuddled  between  the  cool  sheets. 


NOTHING  BETTER  THAN  THE  TRUTH 

James  Rice  rushed  to  his  room  mate  greatly 
excited.  He  was  pale  and  his  brown  eyes  held  traces 
of  something  resembling  unshed  tears. 

“Bill,  old  boy,  I’m  out  of  the  race.  I’ve  lost  my 
speech.” 

“Lost  it,”  repeated  the  studious  Bill,  “lost  youi 
speech  and  the  time  is  up  tomorrow!  Can’t  you 
remember  it?  Spiel  it  off  and  I’ll  take  it  down  in 
in  shorthand. 

“I  don’t  remember  it  well  enough  and  besides, 
with  a  chemistry  exam  tomorrow  I  won’t  have  time 
to  spare.  You  see,  I  brought  it  back  from  the 
printer’s  and  was  going  to  hand  it  in  tonight.  I 
counted  on  winning.  That  three  hundred  dollars 
would  have  helped  me  out  for  extra  expenses. 

“You  do  seem  to  be  in  a  bad  fix,  old  fellow!” 

James  sat  down.  “The  work  of  over  a  month 
all  gone  to  the  winds.  I’ll  have  to  go  back  to  the 
printer’s  and  make  sure  that  I  didn’t  leave  it.  I 
only  went  to  the  printer’s  ?.nd  a  clothing  store.  It 
may  have  been  picked  up  by  mistake.” 

While  James  was  out  looking  for  the  speech,  a 
messenger  arrived.  After  he  had  gone,  Bill  paced 
the  room  nervously  apparently  considering  some  im¬ 
portant  problem.  So  much  can  happen  in  an  hour. 
One  moment  he  resolved  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
the  lost  speech  and  the  next  he  determined  not  to  do 
it.  He  was  also  one  of  the  boys  contending  for  the 
oratorical  honors;  with  James’  manuscript  out  of 
the  way,  he  would  have  a  fine  chance.  Besides,  how 
proud  his  Mary  would  be  of  him.  After  all,  he  was 
under  no  obligation  to  help  James  take  the  honors 
from  him.  By  noon  the  speeches  were  supposed  to 
be  in  and  James’  would  be  missing.  Bill  tried  to  put 
the  matter  out  of  his  mind  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
book  he  was  reading.  Apparently  the  speech  was 
foi'gotton  for  the  time  being. 

On  the  morning  of  Commencement  Day,  Mary 
and  Bill  took  a  farewell  walk  over  the  campus.  To¬ 
gether  they  reviewed  the  four  years  passed  within 
the  College  walls.  Mary  told  him  how  she  admired 
his  sportsmanship  and  scholastic  ability  and  how 
proud  she  was  that  he  should  be  chosen  speaker.  As 
he  listened  to  her,  he  was  conscious  of  a  wall  rising 
up  between  them — a  wall  invisible  to  her  unquestion¬ 
ing  blue  eyes.  However,  he  disregarded  this  mental 
barrier, 


The  chimes  rang  in  the  chapel  towTer  and  to¬ 
gether  they  hastened  to  join  the  group  of  students 
on  the  campus.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the 
procession  marched  in.  The  directors,  the  president, 
the  faculty,  and  Bill,  the  speaker  of  the  day,  led  the 
hundreds  of  black  robed  students.  Mary’s  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  as  she  saw  Bill  take  his  place  on 
the  platform.  Then,  when  he  began  his  brilliant  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  great  theme,  “Nothing  Better  than  the 
Truth,”  her  enthusiasm  could  scarely  be  kept  within 
bounds.  From  the  applause  which  followed,  Mary 
knew  that  he  had  charmed  his  audience. 

Three  years  passed.  James,  Mary,  Bill  were 
back  again  for  Commencement  Day  in  time  for  at¬ 
tending  their  cla«s  reunion.  A  happy  gathering  sat 
about  the  tables.  Across  the  room,  written  in  the 
class  colors  was  the  motto,  “Nothing  Better  than  the 
Truth”  and  on  the  program  was  the  name  of  the 
class  orator  who  was  to  speak  that  night.  Bill’s 
reputation  as  an  orator  had  increased  greatly  since 
his  graduation.  His  law  practice,  although  slight, 
had  been  a  mighty  force  in  developing  his  talents. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  his  brilliant  achievement  on 
Commencement  Day,  the  honor  had  been  assigned  to 
him. 

After  the  usual  Introduction  by  the  President  of 
the  Class,  Bill  found  his  speech.  It  was  a  rather 
serious  discourse  with  laughs  aplenty  here  and  there. 
Under  his  many  eloquent  statements,  Bill’s  class¬ 
mates  at  spellbound  by  his  forceful  words  and 
brilliant  deliverev.  Suddenly,  Bill  broke  off  and 
lowered  his  voice;  it  shook  with  some  new  emotion 
that  was  beginning  to  sway  him. 

“Fellows,”  he  said — there  was  a  note  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  voice — “you  know  a  lawyer  is  supposed 
to  take  every  sort  of  liberty  with  the  truth.  I  want 
to  own  up  here  tonight  that  the  biggest  lie  is  the  one 
I  never  told.  I  feel  that  this  confession  is  due  you 
because  in  a  way,  you  have  been  defrauded  by  my 
silence.  I  confess,  too,  that  if  my  sweetheart  were 
here  tonight,  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say  but  she  has  been  detained 
for  some  unknown  reason.  This  lie  has  come  be¬ 
tween  me  and  all  T  try  to  do.  You  will  recall  that 
I  was  the  winner  in  the  contest  for  the  best  speech  to 
be  delivered  on  Commencement  Day.  My  theme 
was  supplied  by  our  class  motto:  Nothing  Better  than 
the  Truth.  In  all  probability  the  honor  of  deliver¬ 
ing  that  speech  would  have  gone  to  my  splendid  chum 
who  sits  at  my  side.”  At  this  Janie’s  face  paled, 
then  turned  red.  He  shrank  back  as  if  he  wished  to 
escape  from  the  room  but  Bill  went  on  relentlessly. 
“I  feared  James,  knowing  that  his  ability  exceeded 
mine.  His  speech  was  lost  just  before  the  time 
had  expired  for  handing  them  in.  While  James  was 
absent  on  a  search  for  the  missing  manuscript,  a 
messenger  brought  it  to  his  room.  I  laid  it  on  an 
open  encyclopedia  and  while  I  was  studying  for  an 
examination,  another  fellow  came  in  to  look  up  sprue 
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facts  and  turned  the  pages  over  without  removing 
the  envelope.  The  matter  was  forgotten  for  the 
time  being,  but  when  it  was  too  late,  James  found  it. 
I  did  nothing  and  said  nothing  but  have  been  troubled 
by  it  ever  since. 

James  stood  up  and  tried  to  stop  the  confession 
but  Bill  went  on  to  the  end.  The  applause  which 
followed  was  quite  as  deafening  as  any  orator  could 
have  wished. 

After  his  classmates  had  left  him,  Bill  stood 
alone  on  the  steps  leading  from  the  hall.  He  was 
still  trembling  from  the  stress  of  the  tremendous 
thing  he  had  done.  As  if  from  the  sky,  Mary  slipped 
down  to  him. 

“Mary,  of  all  things!  I  thought  you  were  at 
home.” 

“I  found  out  at  the  last  minute  I  could  come, 
Bill.  When  I  arrived  here,  you  were  speaking  so 
I  stood  behind  the  orchestra.” 

“Did  you  hear— what— what—  I  said  at  the  last?” 

“Of  course.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  all  over  between  us  then,  Mary?” 

“Over,”  she  echoed,  “Bill,  it’s  just  begun  and 
that’s  the  truth.” 

John  DiNapoli  ’30 


NOMADIC  DESIRES 

“Oh  dear!  What  am  I  going  to  do?”  thought 
Mina,  as  she  reflected  upon  the  unhappy  surroundings 
in  which  she  lived.  For  although  she  was  born  of  a 
wealthy  family,  she  did  not  have  an  ideal  home. 
Her  mother  was  forever  at  a  meeting  of  some  soci¬ 
ety,  or  engaged  in  the  seeking  of  pleasures,  to  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  prone.  Her  father,  a  tall, 
well  built  man,  was  very  moody  and  used  any  spare 
time  which  he  might  have  after  his  office  hours  in 
the  perusal  of  the  stock  page  of  the  newspapers  or 
in  improving  his  mind  by  reading  the  classics. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Nina  was  totally  dissatisfi¬ 
ed.  She  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  in  time 
of  trouble  but  to  an  old  governess,  who  had  married 
and  lived  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Nina,  had  a  small  bank  account  from  which  she 
could  draw  any  time;  therefore,  she  decided  *o  take 
the  money  and  leave  home  early  the  next  morning, 
before  the  servants  awoke. 

All  night  she  thought  and  planned  her  course  of 
action.  At  five  o’clock  she  arose,  dressed  in  a  pair  of 
knickers  and  sport  blouse,  quietly  stole  downstairs, 
called  to  her  dog,  Pal,  a  lai’ge  brown  and  white 
collie,  and  strode  out  into  the  dawn.  As  she  walked 
along  the  road,  she  saw  very  few  people;  but  she 
couldn’t  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  sunrise, 
the  clear,  fresh  air,  the  dew  on  the  flowers,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  beautiful  spring  morning. 
At  noon  she  had  left  the  city  behind  her,  and  as  she 
was  reflecting  where  she  would  go  for  dinner  a 
large  automobile  stopped  beside  her. 


“Want  a  ride?”  called  the  driver,  a  short,  jovial 
looking  man. 

Nina  felt  much  like  Touchstone  in  “As  You  Like 
It.”  She  wanted  to  get  as  far  away  from  home  as 
possible;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  didn’t  like  to 
take  the  chance.  All  these  thoughts  ran  through 
her  mind  in  a  moment  and  without  hardly  realizing 
it,  she  replied,  “Yes,  and  the  faster  you  drive,  the 
better  I  shall  like  it.” 

After  a  short  time,  the  driver  stopped  to  have 
lunch  by  the  roadside.  He  drew  a  large  package 
from  his  pocket  and  shared  the  contents  with  his 
new  friend.  While  eating,  Nina  told  him  all  about 
herself  and  why  she  had  left  home. 

“Wliat  are  you  going  to  do  without  anyone  to 
take  care  of  you?”  he  asked  in  a  fatherly  manner. 

“Oh,  I  have  five  hundred  dollars  and  when  that 
is  gone  I  can  work.  I’m  nineteen,  you  know,  and  I 
can  play  the  piano  and  violin  very  well.” 

“Now  tell  me  something  about  yourself  and 
don’t  worry  any  more  about  me,”  she  continued. 

“I  shall  always  worry  about  you;  but  since 
you  ask  me,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  am  chief  of  the  Rovers, 
a  tribe  of  gypsies  known  all  over  the  world  for 
their  wandering  spirit  and  carefree  methods  of 
earning  a  livelihood.” 

“Oh,  I  just  love  gypsies.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  live  the  live  of  a  vagabond.  Will  you  take  me 
into  your  tribe?” 

“Will  I  take  you?”  Say,  we’re  looking  for 
fearless,  live  girls  like  you.  To-morrow  we  leave 
for  Idaho,  so  your  parents  will  never  find  you.  Look, 
we  are  coming  into  sight  of  the  camp  now.  See 
those  tents?  The  space  in  the  middle  is  where  we 
build  the  campfire  at  night;  then  we  sing  and 
dance.  Tonight  we  shall  have  a  real  treat.  You 
may  play  for  us  then.” 

No  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  a  crowd  of 
gypsies  thronged  the  highway.  They  were  clad  in 
gay  colors  and  were  very  good  examples  of  a  care¬ 
free,  roving  life.  When  they  saw  their  chief  ap¬ 
proaching,  they  danced  around  and  sang  a  weird 
song  of  grettings;  however,  their  gayety  ceased 
when  they  saw  that  their  chief  was  accompanied  by 
a  young  lady  who  was  not  a  gypsy. 

After  their  ^rst  explanations  were  over,  th? 
women  of  the  tribe  prepared  supper,  while  the  men 
sat  and  talked  over  the  day’s  events.  All  were 
eager  to  hear  the  young  American  girl  and  to  find 
cut  more  about  her. 

When  their  meagre  supper  was  finished,  Nina 
took  up  a  violin  and  started  to  play  a  Hungarian 
melody.  The  rest  looked  at  each  other  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  surprised  by  the  skill  and  expression  which 
she  showed  in  her  interpretation  of  the  song. 

One  especially  had  a  very  keen  interest  in  her. 
That  was  Amerigo,  the  chief’s  only  son  and  the 
pride  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  was  very  gracious  in 
his  offerings  to  show  Nina  about  the  camp  and  to 
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explain  everything  to  her.  Finally  the  last  sparks 
of  the  campfire  glowed  and  were  gone.  Then  the 
tribe  sang  their  good-night  song  and  went  to  bed. 
During  her  stay,  he  taught  her  how  to 
make  baskets,  to  tell  fortunes,  and  to  live  the  life 
of  a  rover,  although  he  was  tired  of  this  sort  of  life 
and  longed  for  something  better  and  more  uplifting. 

One  morning  Amerigo  took  Nina  for  her  first 
hunting  lesson.  They  went  into  a  nearby  forest 
and,  at  noon,  they  had  four  partridges  and  two  wild 
geese.  While  he  was  trying  to  shoot  another  goose, 
he  missed  his  footing  and  tumbled  down  the  mountain 
side.  When  Nina  reached  him,  she  found  that  he 
had  cuL,  his  foot  on  a  sharp-edged  rock.  Now  she 
would  have  a  chance  to  use  her  knowledge  of  first 
aid.  She  took  from  her  pocket  a  dainty  little  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  wet  it  in  a  nearby  brook.  After  wash¬ 
ing  the  cut,  she  bandaged  his  foot.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  they  discovered  their  love  for  each  other 
and  Amerigo  told  Nina  about  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  life  of  a  gypsy. 

When  he  felt  strong  enough,  they  made  their 
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way  to  the  camp  for  dinner,  which  was  prepared  by 
the  women  who  stayed  at  home.  Then  he  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  his  father  and  found  him  weaving  a 
large  basket. 

“Father,”  he  said,  “we  must  quit  this  posing. 
I  cannot  endure  this  life  much  longer.  We  must 
go  back  to  the  city.  I  love  Nina  and  I  know  she  is 
getting  tired  of  this  sort  of  life.  She  needed  love 
and  care  and  didn’t  get  it;  that’s  vhy  she  left  home. 
To-omorrow  I’m  going  back  to  the  city  to  find  a 
position.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  as  I  have  a 
college  education  and  plenty  of  friends.” 

“Son,  I  was  just  thinking  of  that  myself.  I  am 
tired  of  this  life,  too,  and  I  want  to  go  back  to  play 
the  stock  market  and  once  more  be  a  figure  in  Wall 
Street,  as  I  used  to  be.” 

Thus  it  was  that  Lewellyn  P.  Sheldon,  Jr.,  alias 
Amerigo  Donting,  son  of  Lewellyn  P.  Sheldon,  Sr., 
a  wealthy  New  York  banker,  left  the  carefree  life 
of  a  gypsy  and  married  Nina  B.  Claire. 

Margaret  B.  Burke  IG 
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WITHOUT  DREAMS 

A  world  without  dreams! 

How  strange  h,  would  be — - 
No  thought  of  the  future, 

No  present  for  me. 

A  world  without  dreams! 

No  monuments  tall— 

No  p’anning,  no  wishing; 

Same  existence  for  all. 

A  world  without  dreams! 

No  “sometime”  to  build — 

Dull  grayness,  drab  darkness; 

Bleak  sorrow  to  gild. 

A  world  without  dreams! 

How  strange  it  would  be — 

For  dreams  often  fashion 
One’s  whole  life,  you  see. 

Pauline  E.  Wood  ’30 


FALL 

The  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees, 

Fall  is  here  once  more; 

The  branches  are  swaying  in  the  breeze, 
And  Boreas  blasts  a  roar. 

The  harvest  is  gathered  in  a  heap, 

The  bins  are  full  to  me  brim, 

Mother  Earth  has  gone  to  sleep, 

Ller  blankets  snug  and  trim. 

Harrison  Leathe  ’33 


THREE  CARPETS 

From  trees  once  red  and  gold  and  gay, 

The  leaves  have  now  all  floated  down, 
Leaving  the  trees  all  stark  and  bare, 

And  the  earth  a  carpet  of  rustling  brown. 
Then  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 

The  beautiful  snow,  thick  and  bright, 
Covering  the  carpet  of  rustling  brown, 
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But  leaving  a  carpet  of  dazzling  white. 

The  winter  slowly  rolls  away 
And  another  carpet  is  seen. 

The  snowy  carpet,  melting,  shows 
God’s  carpet  of  beautiul  green. 

James  G.  Hennessy  ’33 


OTHER  LANDS 

Some  love  to  wander  in  a  world 
Where  lived  the  ancient  man, 

And  lusty  pyramids  look  down 
On  plains  of  golden  sand. 

Some  love  the  towns  of  Europe 
Where  knighthood  reigned  of  old, 

And  ruined  chateaux  tells  a  tale 
Of  battles  fought  so  bold. 

Some  love  the  life  of  jungle  land 
Where  live  the  king  of  beasts, 

And  savage  tribes  of  cannibals 
Upon  themeslves  do  feast. 

Some  love  the  lands  of  ice  and  snow, 
Where  one  day  is  a  year, 

And  northern  lights  across  the  sky 
Shine  both  bright  and  clear. 

I  love  the  land  where  I  was  born, 

Where  every  man  is  free, 

And  everyone  may  have  the  chance 
A  president  to  be. 

Charles  Brady  ’30 


AUTUMN 

The  golden  glow  of  the  autumn 
Is  tinted  with  deepest  red. 

The  gusty  winds  blow  the  autumn  leaves 
Swiftly  from  bed  to  bed. 

The  blue  of  heavens  above 

Is  seldom  dimmed  by  rain, 

And  flowers  are  quickly  dying 
From  Jack  Frost’s  game. 

The  hurrying  of  industrious  bees 
To  flowers  of  the  land, — 

All  these  things  together  tell 
Autumn  is  at  hand. 

Mary  Norton  ’31 


LIFE 

L’fe  is  like  the  treacherous  ocean 

Rushing  toward  its  endless  goal. 
In  its  depth  there  may  be  hidden 
Some  poor  struggling  soul. 

ghall  we  leave  him  there  to  struggle 
Among  life’s  dashing  waves? 


Or  is  there  someone  who  is  willing 
A  helpless  life  to  save? 

Some  of  us  have  learned  to  swim 
And  know  life’s  billowy  path, 

Then  we  must  help  a  struggling  brother, 

And  bring  him  safe  to  port  at  last. 

Anna  Scott  :30 


MY  LITTLE  DOG 

He  is  so  glad  to  see  me 

As  I  come  up  the  walk, 

Jumping  right  upon  my  knee, 

Trying  hard  to  talk. 

Barking  and  yelping  so  gleefully, 

Running  and  jumping  here  and  there, 
He  is  a  true  little  friend  to  me 
In  foul  weather  and  in  fair. 

If  friends  were  like  my  little  dog, 
Faithful  through  thick  and  thin, 

True  to  me  through  sunshine  and  fog, 

How  easy  life’s  battles  to  win! 

Elizabeth  Donahue  ’30 


OUR  FIELD 
Visualize  a  beautiful  scene 
Around  our  own  school  grounds 
All  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green, 

Which  a  cinder  track  surrounds. 

Tall  posts  at  each  end 
Painted  pure  gleaming  white 
Make  white  and  green  blend, 

And  cause  great  delight. 

The  bleacher  on  the  right, 

All  dressed  in  dove  gray  shades, 

Is  one  glorious  sight 

To  both  spectators  and  braves. 

Our  field  is  completed. 

We  are  now  ready  to  fight. 

Let’s  not  be  defeated; 

May  this  be  our  motto  for  life. 

Josephine  Edmunds  ’30 


IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  LONG  AGO 

Ah!  ’twas  a  joyous  world  long  years  ago 
In  which  I  romped  so  happy  and  so  free. 
Through  wood  and  field  I  could  stray,  and  see 
The  flowers  ir.  bloom,  and  the  streams  allow, 
When  winter  passed  and  spring  again 
Brought  life  into  each  hill  and  fen. 

But  now  I  can  no  longer  ramble 
Among  the  dales  and  valleys  as  of  yore, 

For  when  a  great  plague  went  past  my  door, 
Fate  challenged  me  to  with  it  gamble. 

The  game  was  played;  for  me  a  bitter  loss, 

For  from  that  day  forth  I  bore  a  heavy  cross, 
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Like  a  butterfly  bereft  of  golden  wing, 

I  sit  and  wonder  if  darkness  will  ever  pass. 

Oh,  shall  I  never  see  thee,  fairest  lass, 

Or  hear  thy  sweet  maiden  voice  sing 
With  life,  and  love,  and  laughter  gay, 

As  I  have  done  on  a  former,  happier  day? 

Margaret  Burke  ’3(1 


NOVEMBER 

The  air  is  growing  colder, 

The  leaves  will  all  turn  brown; 

The  boys  are  gathering  autumn  nuts 
Which  the  passing  wind  blows  down. 

What  causes  this  passing  season 
Which  is  often  known  as  fall  ? 

Hark,  there’s  but  one  answer. 

God  is  over  all! 

Edna  McDonald  ’33 


THE  GOLDEN  FLOWER 

Bright  little  golden  flower, 

Shining  in  the  sun, 

The  center  of  my  garden, 

Now  thy  work  is  done. 

Many  days  you’ve  grown  there, 

The  pride  of  my  young  eyes; 

But  now  thy  life  is  over, 

And  you’ll  receive  your  prize. 

Oh!  if  in  this  world  of  ours, 

People  were  like  this, 

They’d  work  while  they  were  able, 

And  not  a  day  they’d  miss. 

Then  life  would  be  all  sunshine, 

And  like  the  golden  flower, 

They,  too,  would  find  their  prizes 
In  some  far-distant  hour. 

William  McDevitt  ’30 


SILVER 

Our  garden  was  all  silver, 

The  fountain  was  the  same, 
When  I  heard  a  silvery  voice 
Softly  call  my  name. 

I  looked  and  saw  a  dryad 
So  cool  and  silvery,  too. 

I  quickly  turned  to  follow  her. 
(lone!  Like  a  drop  of  dew, 


Silver,  silver,  everywhere! 

Silver  trees  and  silver  air. 

Silver  night  from  God’s  own  hand 
Softly  covered  all  the  land. 

Alice  J.  Donahue  ’30 


VENICE 

Have  you  ever  visited  Venice, 

Opened  wide  your  window, 

And  dropped  your  hook  and  line? 

Have  you  seen  pigeons  in  the  squares, 

And  lovers  in  the  moon-light 
Resting  in  gondola  chairs? 

I  have  been  in  Venice, 

For  in  Italy  I  had  a  home; 

And  it’s  very,  very  lovely 
Through  wide  canals  to  roam 
With  laughing,  happy  gondoliers, 

Sailing  o’er  the  water’s  foam. 

I  like  to  go  to  Venice, 

To  see  those  boats  so  gay; 

I  love  to  visit  every  spot 
Where  shines  the  sun’s  bright  ray; 

But  still  I  like  to  come  back 
To  this  land,  the  U.  S.  A. 

Marzia  Grosse  ’30 


CONSTANCY 

Smile  when  the  others  frown  at  you, 

Laugh  when  they  shout  and  jeer; 

Never  show  them  you’re  down  and  out, 

But  get  up  and  fight  without  fear. 

Sing  when  you  are  forsaken, 

Pray  for  the  higher  light; 

Seek  the  stars  for  consolation; 

There  is  knowledge  in  their  sight. 

Rise  when  the  dawn  is  breaking, 

Forget  bad  things  for  they  are  past; 
Determine  to  win  by  might  and  main, 

And  build  up  good  things  for  they  last. 

Then  you  can  smile  when  you’re  a  loser, 
For  you  know  you’ve  played  fair; 

And  some  day  will  you  hear  someone  say, 
“He  gave  his  best  and  played  square.” 

Anna  Rudianko  ’31 


FRESHMEN  NOTES 

GOING  TO  SCHOOL  IN  THE  AFTERNOON 

Going  to  school  in  the  afternoon, 

Isn’t  as  bad  as  it  seems. 

We  don’t  have  to  get  up  so  soon, 

And  spoil  the  rest  of  our  dreams. 

We  don’t  have  to  get  up  at  seven, 

And  really  not  at  eight. 

Even  if  we  sleep  till  eleven, 

We  still  know  we  won’t  be  late. 

The  rude  scorn  of  the  upper  classmen, 

Which  all  “freshies”  must  receive, 

Is  not  ours,  for  barring  three-tens, 

We  come  as  the  others  leave. 

So  going  to  school  in  the  afternoon, 

Now  really  isn’t  so  bad. 

We  can’t  get  razzed  as  most  “freshies”  do. 
For  which  we  are  very  glad. 

Margaret  Miner  ’33 


An  oyster  met  an  oyster 
And  they  were  oysters  two. 

Two  oysters  met  two  oysters 
And  they  were  oysters,  too. 

Four  oysters  met  a  pint  of  milk, 

And  they  were  oyster  stew. 

Joseph  Marashio  ’33 

SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Heard  at  recess — Gee,  I  got  to  write  an  auto¬ 
biography  for  English  tomorrow. 


Second  Soph.— What  about? 

First  Soph. — Aw,  something. 

Miss  Burke  dictating  English  sentences  to  tran¬ 
slate  into  French. 

“Aren’t  your  father  and  mother  tall  ? 

Snowden — Who  ?  Ain’t  your  mother  and  father 

tall. 


“A  TOMATO  FIGHT” 

Beginning — One  of  the  boys  called  me  Red  Head. 

Conclusion — I  got  mad  so  I  found  a  soft  tomato 
and  when  I  finished,  his  head  was  redder  than  mine. 

FRANK  EATON’S  ORAL  THEME 

Ex-a-um-mum-aaa-er-er-aaa-hmm — Gee,  I  forgot 
it. 

No  wonder  they  dubbed  Tom  Foley  “Kennedy’s 
Well  Dressed  Boy.” 

The  Sophomore  class  has  had  two  assemblies  sc 
far  this  year.  At  both  meetings  Mr.  Bean  was  the 
speaker.  The  subject  of  his  first  talk  was  Extra 
Sessions.  His  second  talk  was  concerning  the  Re¬ 
flector. 

Room  17  has  organized  with  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  : 

President — Charles  Reynolds 

Vice-President — Loretta  Gorman 

Secretary — Elizabeth  Langill 
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ROOM  14 

F . is  for  Fair 

O . is  for  Order 

U . . . is  for  Useful 

R . is  for  Results 

T . is  for  Triumph 

E . is  for  Energy 

E . is  for  Excellence 

N  .  .  . . is  for  Neatness 

Elvira  V.  Bartoli  ’32 


We  Wonder: 

If  Tom  will  always  lose  his  pink  cards. 

If  Frank  will  ever  have  his  Latin  prepared. 

If  Warren  will  ever  stop  smiling  at  the  girls. 

If  George  will  fall  asleep  in  History  some  day. 
If  John  will  ever  grow. 

If  Martha  will  ever  learn  to  add. 

If  Louis  will  ever  stop  teasing  Francis. 

If  Sanford  thinks  that  he  is  the  original  sheik. 
If  Charlie  can  ever  engage  another  taxi. 

If  Loretta  will  always  be  in  a  hurry. 

Who  the  humming  bird  is  in  Miss  Seller’s  room. 
What  Henry  sees  on  the  floor. 


BOOKS 

Apologies  to  Kipling’s  “Boots” 

We’re  all-sick-siek-sick-sick-and  tired  studying, 
Latin-science-and-French-algebra  and  geometry, 
Books-Books-Books-Books-plugging  all  the  day  at 
them. 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 
One-two-three-spares-and  sometimes  even  four  we 
get, 

But-there’s-on-ly-one  thing  that  they  mean  to  us; 
Books-Books-Books-Books-while  the  teacher’s  on  the 
job. 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 
Plug-plug-plug-plug-plugging  all  the  day  in  school 
And-when-we-get-home,  we  have  to  plug  again. 
Books-Books-Books-Books-while  the  others  have 
their  fun. 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 
Don’t-don’t-don’t-don’t  look  to  see  ME  at  the  game. 
To-the-li-bra-ry-instead  Ive  got  to  go, 
Books-Books-Books-Books-looking  up  for  references. 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 
Tain’t-so-bad-by-day-because  we’re  all  at  it, 
But-at-night-when-there’s  a  whole  lot  going  on, 
Books-Books-Books-Books-when  I  might  be  at  a 
show. 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 

What  did-folks-do,-say-,  four  thousand  years  ago; 
Don’t-you-tell-me-that  they  ever  had  to  use 
Books-Books-Books-Books-still  they  seemed  to  get 
along, 

And  they  never  heard  of  Sophomores. 

^ry-Try-Try-Try-to  think  of  something  (jifferent 


Or-these-things-will  have  me  in  a  cuckoo  plant. 
Books-Books-Books-Books-who  the  deuce  writes  all 
the  books  ? 

There’s  no  rest  for  the  Sophomores. 
When-I-get-through-school,  I’m  going  to  take  a  trip, 
And-I-know-I’ll-get  a  lot  of  farewell  gifts. 
Books-Books-Books-Books-they  will  be  so  nice  to  me, 
And  I’ll  throw  them  all  OVERBOARD. 

Mavis  McGrath  ’32 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

What  if: 

Fat  were  Curves  instead  of  Conners. 

Mary  were  Hymn  instead  of  Carroll. 
Margaret  were  Forest  instead  of  Woods. 
Frankie  were  Lost  1-n  stead  of  Winn. 
Marion  were  Queen  instead  of  King. 

Louis  were  Donkey  instead  of  Jankee. 
Frank  were  Irish  instead  of  French. 

Mary  were  Halibut  instead  of  Salmon. 
Danny  were  Belgium  instead  of  Holland. 
Arlene  were  Silver  instead  of  Golden. 

Rose  were  Worst  instead  of  Best. 

Virginia  were  Flea  instead  of  Lee. 

Mary  were  Taken  instead  of  Given. 

Madeline  Haggerty  ’31 


The  following  sentences  were  taken  from  Eng¬ 
lish  papers  in  the  junior  class: 

1.  The  man  ate  his  pie  and  coffee. 

2.  Went  to  telephone  booth  and  called  tax. 

3.  Tax  pulled  up  to  door,  stranger  try  to  get 
his  attention  but  it  was  raining  too  hard. 

4.  His  arms  were  as  strong  as  elastic  bands. 

5.  Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree  the  Wo¬ 
burn  High  sheik  stands. 

6.  He  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  floor. 

7.  Will  you  shot  some  holes  in  our  coat  to 
make  believe  we  were  help  up  by  a  stranger? 


Can  you  imagine 

Erie  Johnson  in  short  pants? 

Anna  Harney  as  a  quiet  little  lassie  ? 

John  Gaffney  taking  dancing  lessons? 

Van  Spearin  without  her  curls? 

Raymond  Matson  being  seen  with  a  girl? 

Helen  Randolph  giving  a  brilliant  Latin  recita¬ 
tion  ? 

John  McCauley  not  holding  hands? 

Ruth  Hanson  without  her  smile? 

Ray  Gillis  flunking  a  history  examination? 
Marion  Foster  without  the  serious  expression? 
Wilfred  Walsh  flunking  in  physics? 

Margaret  Brehaut  using  small  words? 

Frank  French  taking  a  girl’s  part  in  a  show? 
Mary  Danizio  in  a  football  suit? 

Harold  Callahan  taking  toe  dancing? 

Marjorie  Bradley  being  a  singing  instructor? 
John  Doherty  without  freckles? 
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Rose  Best  whispering  (out  loud)  ? 

Marvin  Cedarburg  taking  up  his  father’s  pro¬ 
fession? 

Mary  Lord  not  getting  3:10’s? 

Joe  Colueci  without  a  smile  after  a  football 
game  ? 

Daniel  Sweeney  agreeing  with  Miss  Burke  in 
English? 

Annie  Rudianko  not  doing  her  lessons? 


Miss  Ranney:  What  was  the  Bastille? 
Pupil:  A  present  to  Miss  Manette. 


Teacher:  What  was  Madame  Defarge  knit¬ 
ting  ? 

Pupil:  She  was  knitting  socks  for  the  men. 


Mr.  O’Connor:  Quinn,  what  did  Napoleon  give 
to  the  Czar  of  Russia? 

Quinn:  He  gave  him  Finland  and  also  told 
him  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  Turkey. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

We  Wonder: 

If  R.  Olinder  will  ever  get  a  sun  tan. 

Why  C.  Gridelli  needs  so  much  explanation. 

Why  R.  Hedblom  is  interested  in  Bentley’s. 

If  F.  Carroll  is  going  to  be  a  college  professor. 

If  Antonette  likes  oysters. 

Why  “Peggie”  feels  so  hot  in  history. 

If  Mary  is  interested  in  commercial  law. 

If  Florence  H.  really  likes  to  do  maps. 

Why  Miss  Bascom  doesn’t  give  3.10’s. 

What  makes  Miss  Hart  so  jolly. 

Why  Miss  Ranney  always  wants  a  quiet  room. 

Why  Miss  Hammond  worries  over  our  note¬ 
books. 

How  Mr.  Bean  can  be  so  patient. 

Why  Grace  gets  3.10’s. 

Where  Paine  bought  his  laugh. 

Will  Miss  Hart  take  us  to  Europe  with  her 
when  she  goes  again. 

What  Mary  thought  of  “Ken”  for  hitting  her 
“Bill”. 

Why  John  Temple  called  the  girl  he  brought  to 
the  Officers’  Dance,  “Miss  1929.” 

Why  Mr.  Bean  told  Arnold  Towse  not  to  say 
anything  to  Miss  Gilmour. 

Why  Oscar  Schelander  doesn’t  get  stepped  on  in 
a  crowd. 

Why  “Rabbit”  doesn’t  overhaul  his  car  after 
each  trip. 

How  everybody  in  chem.  I-S  got  A’s  and  B’s. 

Why  Mary  Salmon  can’t  prove  theorems  upside 
down. 

Why  room  13  is  so  popular  with  the  boys. 


They  tell  us  that  Sidney  Paine  watched  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  our  new  athletic  field  from  an  aeroplane. 


Sidney  always  says,  “That’s  the  only  way  to  see  it.” 
Sidney  always  was  a  little  bit  up  in  the  air! 

They  are  going  to  take  up  a  collection  in  Room 
8  for  funds  with  which  to  build  a  fence,  hoping 
that  this  will  help  to  keep  Buck  and  Towse  apart. 

What’s  wrong  with  a  senior  when  he  gets  lost 
in  the  building  and  goes  to  the  office  practice  room 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  in  19?  Did  you  try  to 
skip  English,  Gridelli  ? 

Did  you  know  that  we  had  two  dignified  seniors 
who  are  only  eight  months  old  and  one  who  has  been 
on  this  earth  but  two  months?  Well,  that  is  what 
the  census  cards  told  us  anyway,  and  they  all  are  in 
Room  8.  If  you  really  want  to  find  out  about 
it.  ask  McManus,  Schelander,  and  Paine.  They  can 
no  doubt  tell  you  something  about  it. 

There’s  a  little  girl  I’m  sure  you  know 

She’s  Antonette  DiPanfilo. 

Such  a  funny  outline  did  she  write 

For  oyster— my!  it  was  a  sight. 

The  shorthand  class  all  laughed  with  glee, 

Such  a  funny  oyster  you  never  did  see. 

Ask  Grace  Humphrey  if  she  remembers  the  verse 
about  the  “Gum  Chewing  Girl”  and  the  “Cud-chew¬ 
ing  cow.”  Do  you  remember  the  “intelligent  look 
on  the  face  of  the  cow”,  Grace  ? 

For  example  of  a  human  talking  machine  see 
Margaret  and  Mary  Foley.  Do  they  ever  stop? 

Why  all  the  ahs  when  Mr.  Ricker  said  “This 
jug  contains”,  and  the  downhearted  sighs  when  he 
said  “water”  ? 

Why  Lester  Goldstein  can’t  decorate  a  hall  with 
girls  around? 

Wanted  by  the  Batallion  Officers:  Some  pretty 
girl  instructors  in  the  art  of  dancing.  All  ap¬ 
plicants  apply  in  person  to  Major  Lynch  or  Captain 
Walker  before  Christmas.  Here’s  your  chance,  girls! 

Mr.  Ricker  in  chem.  I-C  (leaning  against  the  wall  as 
the  band  started  practicing).  “Oh,  Lord!  Let  me 
die  in  peace.” 

What  would  happen  if: 

Mary  Salmon  failed  in  geometry? 

Jerome  Lynch  left  school?  Oh!  girls! 

Arlene  Golden  had  a  back  seat  in  French  ? 

Lester  Goldstein  studied  French  ? 

John  Shea  kept  still  in  class? 

John  Caulfield  talked  above  a  whisper? 

Loretta  McGowan  studied  Latin? 

Mary  Carroll  was  sick?  100  love  sick  boys! 

John  DiNapoli  lost  a  few  pounds? 

Bernice  Hutchinson  had  her  hair  bobbed? 

Alice  Donahue  talked  out  loud? 

Pauline  Wood  failed  in  geometry? 

Observant  Pupil 
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We  should  like  to  know: 

Why  all  the  senior  girls  are  so  bashful? 

If  the  walking  was  good  from  Wakefield? 

Who  robbed  the  school  safe  ? 

Why  ‘“Buck”  uses  perfume  in  his  hair? 

Where  “Peanut”  Towse  gets  the  flashy  ties? 
Who  coombs  “Bill”  Brennan’s  hair? 

Where  John  Shea  bought  the  hat? 

Why  “Ham”  and  “Lid”  have  front  seats  in 
English? 

Who  Charlie  Lawn  knows  on  Scott  St.  ? 

What  time  a  senior  should  be  in  bed? 

When  parents’  night  comes  ? 

William  McDevitt  ’30 


SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

Senior  Home  Room  Organizations 

Room  8:  William  Brennan,  president;  Frederick 
Kelleher,  vice  president;  Sidney  J.  Paine,  secretary. 

•  Room  16:  Harold  Johnson,  president;  Marjorie 
Peterson,  vice  president;  Marjorie  Smith,  secretary. 

Room  13:  Jerome  Lynch,  president;  Arlene 
Golden,  vice  president;  Ruth  Olinder,  secretary. 

Room  6:  Charles  Brady,  president;  Anna  Scott, 
vice  president;  George  McKittrick.  secretary. 

Junior  Home  Room  Organizations 

Room  7:  Thomas  Foley,  president;  Madeline 
Haggerty,  vice  president;  Elsie  Cunningham,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Room  11:  Paul  Flaherty,  president;  Rose  Best, 
vice  president;  Charles  McHugh,  secretary. 

Room  18:  Daniel  Holland,  president;  Van  Spear- 
in,  vice  president;  Ruth  Hanson,  secretary. 

Room  19:  Frank  French,  president;  Jean  O's- 
mond,  secretary. 

Room  20:  Charles  Winn,  president;  John  Gaff¬ 
ney,  vice  president;  Mary  Lord,  secretary. 


SENIOR  ASSEMBLIES 

Although  the  year  is  yet  young,  we  have  had  a 
few  assemblies  in  the  school  hall.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  Bean  stressed  the  fact  of  carrying 
enough  subjects  to  assure  graduation.  Before  the 
Watertown  game,  which  was  the  first  game  played 
on  the  new  football  field,  .a  series  of  mass  meetings 
was  held.  The  following  cheer  leaders  were  se¬ 
lected:  Arlene  Golden,  Mariam  Johnson,  Loretta  Gor¬ 
man,  Pauline  Wood,  Stephen  Finnegan,  Evangeline 
Spearin,  Jerome  Lynch  and  Frank  French. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th  of  October,  another  as¬ 
sembly  was  held.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Bean  spoke 
about  the  “Reflector”  and  its  history.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  remarks,  Miss  Ranney  and  Miss  Bas- 
com  spoke  and  gave  some  helpful  suggestions  to  the 
staff  of  the  “Reflector”.  Miss  Bascom  suggested 
that  this  year  every  pupil  subscribe  for  one  year, 


in  order  to  assure,  beforehand,  the  financial  success 
of  our  school  paper. 

William  McDevitt  ’30 


Officers  of  the  Battalion 

Jerome  J.  Lynch,  major;  John  F.  Shea,  1st  lieut.- 
adjutant;  Lester  Goldstein,  2nd  lieut. -supply  officer. 

Co.  A:  Charles  Estes,  captain;  Paul  Curran,  1st 
lieut.;  George  McKittrick,  2nd  lieut. 

Co.  B:  Harold  Johnson,  captain;  George  Temple, 
1st  lieut.;  Richard  Connolly,  2nd  lieut. 

Co.  C:  Earl  Dobbins,  captain;  Daniel  McManus, 
1st  lieut.;  Charles  Lawn,  2nd  lieut. 

Co.  D:  Sidney  Paine,  captain;  George  Hetzel,  1st 
lieut.;  Walter  Sutton,  2nd  lieut. 

Co.  E:  William  E.  Brennen,  captain;  Charles  A. 
Brady,  1st  lieut;  John  F.  Caulfield,  2nd  lieut. 

Co.  F:  William  R.  McDevitt,  captain;  Francis  D. 
Goddard,  1st  lieut;  Frederic  J.  Kelleher,  2nd  lieut. 

Band:  John  H.  Gaffney,  1st  lieut;  James.  P.  Mc¬ 
Allister. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

This  year,  as  in  previous  years,  Woburn  High 
has  a  band — and  a  band  it  is.  Every  member  is 
working  diligently  to  make  this  year’s  band  the 
biggest  and  best  ever.  With  new  material,  a 
great  deal  of  practice  will  be,  at  first,  necessary 
and  required  to  get  into  full  swing,  but  when  the 
band  does  get  into  full  swing,  oh! 

Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns  is  director  and  super¬ 
visor  of  the  band. 

Besides  the  weekly  rehearsals  every  Tuesday, 
the  sixth  period  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  the  band 
members  meet  Miss  Burns  on  Wednesday  evenings, 
at  7:00.  All  respond  cheerfully.  These  Wednes¬ 
day  night  meetings  are  not  compulsory,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  showing  real  school  spirit  by  giving  their 
best  for  the  band. 

The  band  made  a  great  showing  at  the  Woburn- 
Watertown  game,  at  Woburn  on  October  5. 
Their  marching  and  playing  was  superb,  and  they 
were  acclaimed  by  the  crowd.  On  October  26,  the 
band  appeared  in  gala  array  at  the  Woburn- Arling¬ 
ton  game  at  Woburn.  Miss  Burns  was  there  also. 

The  officers  of  the  band  are: 

John  Gaffney,  1st  lieut. 

James  McAllister,  2nd  lieut. 

Daniel  Holland,  drum  major. 

The  band  members  are: 

Clarinet 

George  Smith  Robert  Allen  Daivd  Flaws 

Trumpet 

John  McCauley,  John  Neville,  Wellington  Huddy 
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Sven  Rosengren,  Lawrence  Tee,  Palmer  Severns, 
Theodore  Doherty,  Harold  Shannon,  Robert 
Ames,  Casey  Wilinski,  Danna  Peterson, 

John  McGrath,  Robert  Farrell, 
Alexander  Graham 
Saxophone 

Emil  Backman,  Michael  Pecora,  Elmer  Doherty, 
John  A.  Cummings,  William  Burnes 
Trombones 

John  Gaffney,  Arthur  Fitchett,  Walter  Krupski, 
Edward  Murray 

Baritone 

Nathaniel  Upton  Charles  Morgan 

Mellophone 

Francis  Carrns  James  McAllister 

Tuba 

Lewis  Stone 
Sousaphone 
William  Snowden 
Bass  Drum 
Francis  Winn 
Cymbals 

Thomas  Maguire 

Drums 

Daniel  Holland,  Joseph  Pappalardo,  Edward  Kelley, 
Robert  Adams,  George  Holland,  William  Payne, 
Donald  Marlowe,  Robert  Foley 
There  are  42  members  in  the  band. 

Sidney  J.  Paine  1930 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

At  orchestra  rehearsal,  Tuesday,  October  15, 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as 
fellows: 

Sidney  J.  Paine,  President 
John  McCauley,  Vice  President 
Arlene  Golden,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Constance  Bartoli,  Librarian 
The  orchestra  meets  regularly  on  Tuesdays  at 
1.10,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Miss  Marguerite  C 
Burns,  director  and  supervisor  of  the  orchestra, 
surely  deserves  the  credit  for  its  re-organization. 
Since  she  came  here,  three  years  ago,  she  increased 
the  number  of  pieces  and  improved  it  in  every  way. 
We  thank  Miss  Burns  highly  for  her  wonderful  work. 
The  personnel  of  the  orchestra: 

Piano 

Arlene  Golden  Constance  Bartoli 

Violin — First 

Miriam  Billauer,  Sidney  J.  Paine,  Henry  Patterson, 
Michael  Pecora 

Violin — Second 

June  Hedblom,  Joseph  Colucci,  Joseph  Cause,  Loretta 
Gorman,  Margaret  Wells,  Lawrence  Murphy 

’Cello 

James  McAllister 

Clarinet 

Robert  Allen  George  Smith 


Trumpet 

John  McCauley,  John  Neville,  Ruth  Veno,  Sven 

Rosengren 

Saxophone 

Emil  Backman  Edna  Turner 

Trombone 
John  Gaffney 

Drums 

Daniel  Holland  Joseph  Pappalardo 
There  are  twenty-five  students  in  this  year’s 
orchestra. 

Sidney  J.  Paine  1930 


TYPEWRITING  AWARD 
Florence  Carroll  is  the  first  member  in  the 
senior  typewriting  class  to  receive  a  medal  this 
year.  Miss  Carroll  wrote  42  woi’ds  a  minute  and 
received  the  Bronze  Medal  from  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Co. 

Honors 

The  following  Senior  girls  are  guests  of  the 
Woburn  Woman’s  Club  this  year:  Marion  Brink, 
Florence  M.  Carroll,  Ai’lene  A.  Golden,  Marzi  Grossi, 
Ruth  D.  Olinder,  Grace  Simmons. 


SOCIAL  CLUB 

The  Social  Club  plays  a  vei’y  important  part  in 
our  high  school  activities.  The  object  of  the  club 
is  to  encourage  friendship  in  an  intellectual  way. 
Therefore,  the  students  of  the  high  school  should 
be  interested  in  it,  not  only  for  its  educational  value 
but  also  because  it  develops  the  talent  of  the  gilds 
and  boys  by  means  of  its  various  programs. 

The  Social  Club  holds  its  meetings  every  two 
weeks.  After  the  business  is  completed,  there  is  an 
entertainment.  These  programs  are  varied  to  meet 
the  interests  of  the  entire  student  body.  Everyone 
in  the  three  upper  classes  should  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings. 

All  the  old  members  of  the  club  should  try  to 
bring  to  the  meetings  as  many  new  members  as 
possible.  If  they  come  once,  they  will  certainly  wish 
to  become  a  member.  We  should  like  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  club  to  be  one  hundred  per  cent.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  we  need  your  co-operation.  To  make 
our  programs  interesting,  we  need  the  help  of  the 
whole  student  body.  Let’s  all  join  in  making  this 
year’s  Social  Club  the  vei’y  best  ever! 

Ai’lene  A.  Golden,  President  ’30 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BATTALION— 1930 

The  Battalion  has  already  done  fine  work.  On 
the  first  day  assembled,  each  and  every  fellow  co¬ 
operated,  and  Captain  Walker  remarked  that  it 
ranked  as  high  as  any  previous  battalion  in  forming 
in  such  an  orderly  and  military-appearing  manner. 
The  fellows  were  ordered  to  wear  their  uniforms, 
consisting  of  hat  and  coat,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  2$, 
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On  that  day  three  or  more  freshmen  appeared  in 
full  dress,  which  included  duck  pants  and  leggings. 
Now  if  that  isn’t  spirit,  what  is? 

The  Battalion  marched  in  the  Armistice  Day 
parade  and  made  a  good  showing. 

We  have  a  fine  group  of  officers  this  year  and 
we  ean  make  this  battalion  one  of  the  best,  if  noi 
the  best,  ever  turned  out  at  Woburn  High.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  and  there  will  be  no  doubt  that 
Woburn  High  will  be  proud  of  its  Battalion. 

The  only  social  event  of  the  Battalion,  so  far 
this  year,  was  the  officers’  dance  which  was  held 
October  18,  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  This  necessarily 
meant  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the  officers’  part. 
Committees  on  orchestra,  matrons,  tickets,  check- 
ing,  refreshments,  and  decorations  were  chosen. 
The  orchestra  committee  which  consisted  of  Captain 
Sidney  Paine  and  Captain  William  Brennan  decided 
upon  the  well-known  orchestra  directed  by  Ray  Mc- 
Partland  of  Wakefield.  Captain  William  McDevitt, 
Captain  Charles  Estes,  and  Major  Jerome  Lynch, 


who  composed  the  matron  committee,  were  able  to 
receive  Mrs.  Walker,  Miss  Keileher,  Miss  Burke,  and 
Miss  Hall. 

Refreshments  were  taken  care  of  by  Second 
Lieutenant  Richard  Connelly  and  Second  Lieutenant 
Charles  Lawn.  Captain  Charles  Estes,  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  George  Temple,  and  Second  Lieuteant  Lester 
Goldstein  took  charge  of  the  decorating,  ably  assist¬ 
ed  by  Miss  Burke,  whom  these  officers  gave  all  the 
credit  for  having  the  hall  so  gorgeously  decorated. 

She  was  assisted  by  Loretta  McGowan,  Mar¬ 
garet  Burke,  Pauline  Wood,  Freda  Case,  Mary  Sal¬ 
mon,  Loretta  Gorman,  and  Arlene  Golden. 

Captain  Carl  Dobbins  and  First  Lieutenant  John 
Shea  took  charge  of  the  checking,  and  the  printing 
was  left  to  Captain  Harold  Johnson  and  Major 
Lynch. 

This  party  was  a  success  in  every  way,  being 
considered  one  of  the  best  parties  ever  held  by  the 
officers. 

Jerome  Lynch  ’30 


Woburn  0 — Leominster  12 

September  28,  Coach  Barry 
and  his  warriors  journeyed  to 
Leominster,  a  distance  of  forty- 
two  miles. 

This  trip  was  somewhat  tire¬ 
some  to  the  boys,  but  it  did  not 
dampen  their  spirits. 

The  Leominster  field  was  cov¬ 
ered  with,  at  least,  an  inch  of 
dust  which  made  the  playing- 
difficult. 

The  Woburn  boys  did  well  and 
fought  hard,  but  Leominster’s 
superior  forward  passing  game 
defeated  them. 

Both  of  Leominster’s  touch¬ 
downs  were  scored  on  long- 
passes,  but  each  time  the  team 
failed  to  get  the  point  after 
touchdown. 


Woburn  0 — Watertown  26 
October  5,  Watertown  came  to 
Woburn.  This  date  was  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  Wo¬ 
burn’s  new  athletic  field,  and  be-  OUR  FOOTBALL 

/ore  the  game  the  dedication  ceremonies  took  place. 

A  small  parade,  headed  by  Mayor  Johnson  and 


Woburn  6 — Wakefield  6 
Woburn  High  played  at  Wake¬ 
field,  October  12,  in  its  second 
league  game.  The  ball  was 
kicked  off  at  2:30  p.  m.  and  was  witnessed  by  many 
Woburn  followers,  The  Woburn  boys  fought  hard 


COACH 


the  contracting  officials  who  con¬ 
structed  the  field,  followed  by 
the  band  and  the  players  of 
both  football  teams,  marched  to 
the  flagpole,  then  around  the 
field  and  halted  before  the  new 
grand  stand. 

Here  Mayor  Johnson  address¬ 
ed  the  people,  recalling  past  Wo¬ 
burn  High  football  stars  and  the 
poor  conditions  they  were  forced 
to  play  under. 

Following  this  the  game  was 
started. 

Woburn  played  well,  but,  as  at 
Leominster,  it  was  defeated  by 
forward  passes.  Watertown 
scored  four  touchdowns  in  this 
manner,  and  gained  two  points 
after  two  touchdowns,  carrying 
them  to  victory  by  the  score  of 
26-0. 
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ar.d  couldn’t  be  asked  to  do  more.  “Freddie”  Kelle- 
her  and  “Yarbie”  Foley  were  the  outstanding  players. 

Woburn  scored  when  Kelleher  tossed  a  pass  to 
Driscoll,  who  dashed  down  the  field  like  a  flash  for 
the  only  score. 

Fine  play  was  shown  by  Johnson,  Hamilton, 
Connelly,  Flaherty,  Kelleher  and  Foley. 

Woburn  0 — Revere  19 

On  October  19,  Woburn  High  played  at  Revere. 
Although  this  was  not  a  league  game,  the  Woburn 
boys  fought  as  hard  as  ever. 

At  2:30  p.  m.  Woburn  kicked  off  to  Revere, 
with  a  large  number  of  Woburn  followers  presem 
to  witness  the  battle. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  game  the  teams  ap¬ 
peared  evenly  matched,  but  in  the  last  of  the  first 
period  Revere  scored  by  a  forward  pass. 

Revere  then  scored  two  more  touchdowns  in  the 
same  manner,  gaining  an  extra  point  after  a  touch¬ 
down.  Woburn  failed  to  score.  The  final  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  game  was  Revere — 19,  Woburn — 0. 

Woburn  0 — Arlington  7 

Woburn,  lost  to  Arlington,  October  26,  on  its 
home  field.  It  was  a  hard  battle  from  start  to 
finish,  yet  the  Woburn  boys  showed  their  ability  to 
play  football.  Arlington  scored  in  the  first  half 
with  a  pass  that  Woburn  was  unable  to  block  or 
knock  down.  When  Woburn  was  threatened  at  the 
end  of  the  game,  the  referee’s  whistle  saved  the  day 
by  finishing  the  game.  Flaherty,  Foley,  Connelly, 
and  Roessler  starred  for  Woburn.  Fine  play  was 
shown  by  Wheaton,  Driscoll,  Venios,  and  Genaris. 

Cross  Country  Track  Team 
Woburn — Stoneham 

The  Woburn  High  harriers  ran  their  first  raco 
with  Stoneham  at  Woburn,  September  24.  Altho  jg'h 
Woburn  was  defeated,  the  team  put  up  a  hard 
fight  considering  the  small  amount  of  practice  it 
had  had.  Two  of  the  best  runners  were  lost  by  the 
new  five  year  rule,  two  more  joined  the  football 
team.  The  better  part  of  this  year’s  team  is 
made  up  of  new  material  which  should  pi’oduce  a 
first-class  team  next  year.  The  Woburn  men 
p’aced  as  follows:  (1)  Venios;  (2)  Estes;  (3)  Cal¬ 
lahan;  (4)  Pappa’ardo;  (5)  Foley. 

Woburn — Concord 

The  Woburn  harriers  journeyed  to  Concord, 
October  18.  Woburn  couldn’t  be  expected  to  win 


as  Concord  has  a  paid  coach  and  always  produces 
a  first-class  team.  Although  Woburn’s  men  fought 
hard  and  finished  close  behind  the  Concord  leaders, 
they  were  defeated.  Captain  Estes  was  unable  to 
run  because  of  an  injured  ankle  received  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Woburn  men  placed  as  follows:  (1)  Erwin; 
(2)  Foley;  (3)  Callahan;  (4)  Brennen;  (5)  Roche. 


THE  BOYS 

A  Captain  in  name, 

And  he  sure  is  game, 

Johnson  our  leader, 

Deserves  the  fame. 

As  Student  Manager, 

This  year  came 
Harold  V.  Bradley 
Active  and  game. 

That  huge  Carl  Roessier, 

Who  handles  grave  rocks — 

I  pity  the  tackle 
That  he  will  box. 

For  a  fast  ball  player 
He  sure  was  meant, 

“Bobbie”  Foley 
Of  Irish  descent. 

From  the  north  of  Woburn, 

Comes  the  fighting  Colucci. 

Where  the  athletes  are  good, 

And  the  grapes  are  juicy. 

“Dick”  Connolly, 

That  Woburn  Dude, 

Amuses  us  greatly 
When  in  the  mood. 

Paul  Flaherty 

May  be  quiet  in  school, 

But  when  he  steps  out, 

He’s  nobody’s  fool. 

Leo  McCarthy 
Is  our  reliable  end. 

Too  bad  he  can’t  dance — 

Wooden  legs  won’t  bend. 

Leo  Carroll  snoozes 
While  the  time  passes, 

He’d  get  more  sleep 
If  he  had  more  classes. 

Thomas  Foley  ’3f 


CLASS  OF  1929 

Adams,  Gladys  E.,  New  England  Baptist  Hospital 
Ames,  Margaret  M.,  At  home 
Anderson,  Kenneth  C.,  Anderson  Bros. 

Barker,  Bertha  A.,  Fuller  System,  Inc. 

Barker,  Thelma  A.,  Employer’s  Liability 
Billingsley,  Charles  J.,  Reading  Barber  Shop 
Blanchard,  Mary  L.,  Old  Colony  Trust 
Boynton,  Eldon  W.  Jr.,  Hamond  &  Son 
Breen,  David  J.,  Chicago  Airport 
Brennan,  James  F.,  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School 
Brown,  George  A.,  Wentworth  Institute 
Brown,  Louise  B.,  Nolan  Plumbing  Company 
Brown,  William  A.,  Farm  Work 
Bryenton,  Dorothy  E.,  Woburn  National  Bank 
Burke,  Catherine  E.,  Emmanuel  College 
Bushey,  John  0.,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School 
Cagnina,  Gerald  P.,  Somerville 
Cagnina,  Vincent  J.,  Lord  Tanning  Co. 

Callahan,  Rosemary  A.,  Insurance  Office 
Callahan,  Ruth  E.,  Lowell  Normal  School 
Cannon,  James  J.,  Wentworth  Institute 
Carhone,  Jennie,  Walnut  Motors,  Inc. 

Carlson,  Elmer  S.,  Carpenter 

Carter,  Raymond  J.,  Wentworth  Institute 

Chase,  Virginnia  L.,  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

Conant,  Constance  R.,  Bates  College 

Connolly,  Gertrude,  At  home 

Corcoran,  Charles  E.,  Lynn  Box  Factoi’y 

Cummings,  Richard  M.,  Interior  Decorating  School. 

Dacey,  Richard  F.,  B.  U.  College  of  Bus.  Admin. 

Davis,  Lillian  A.,  At  home 

Daw,  Harry  W.  Jr.,  Farm  Work 

Desmond,  Arthur  P.,  United  Fruit  Company 

Desmond,  Edward  L.,  Bogart  Lumber  Mill 

Doherty,  Charles  S.,  Burdett  Business  Co”"ge 

Doherty,  Frederick  E.,  Pictorial  Review  Company 

Donahue,  Mary  M.,  Lowell  Normal  School 

Dulong,  Harold  C.,  Boston  Post 

Duffy,  Joseph  A.,  Woburn  Laundry 

Dwyer,  Francis  X.,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting 

Einsmann,  Annie  A.,  New  York  City 

Feeney,  Thomas  M.,  At  home 


Flaherty,  Anna  L.,  Burroughs  Calculating  School 
Foley,  Mathew  E.,  Costa-Contractor 
Foster,  Ada  F.,  Burroughs  Calculating  School 
Fowler,  Charles  P.  Jr.,  Convalescing 
Francis,  Russell  P.,  American  Scale  Company 
Freeman,  Alton  V.,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Gange,  Michael  J.,  W.  F.  Schrafft  Sons  Corp. 
Ginevicz,  Veronica  G.,  At  home 
Given,  Robert  J.,  Given  Bros. 

Given,  William  R.,  Given  Bros. 

Gonsalves,  Arthur  J.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Grammer,  Lyra  E.,  Lowell  Normal  School 
Hardy,  Thomas  F.,  B.  U.  College  of  Bus.  Admin. 
Harkin,  Evelyn  M.,  At  home 
Harrison,  Marion,  Burdett  Business  College 
Hogan,  Leo  J.,  At  home 
Hogan,  Martin  H.,  Carpenter 
Hutchins,  Aldrich  M.,  Harvard  College 
Jaquith,  Ruth  E.,  Wheaton  College 
Johnson,  Barbara  L.,  Gulf  Refining  Company 
Johnson.  Dorothy,  Smith  College 
Johnson,  Dorothy  E.,  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Johnson,  Herbert  R.,  Beggs  &  Cobb 

Kean,  Evelyn  E.,  Wheaton  College 

Kean,  Frank  H.  Jr.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute* 

Keller,  Miriam  E.,  Conservatory  of  Music 

Kilduff,  George  J.,  Atlantic  National  Bank 

Kimball,  Ernest  G.,  Boston  College 

Kirk,  Henry  S.,  Wentworth  Institute 

Kroepsch,  Robert  H.,  Bates  College 

Kropp,  Anna  M.  E.,  Boston  University 

Lang,  Winfield  K.,  Boston  University 

Liedman,  Helen  J.,  Choate  Hospital 

Little,  Ruth  E.,  At  home 

Little,  William  S.,  At  home 

Looney,  Frances  J.,  Lowell  Normal 

Lord,  Grace  C.,  Choate  Hospital 

Lovely,  Zelma  V..  N.  E.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 

Lyman,  Cai-oline  R.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Mahoney,  John  P.,  Office  Supt.  of  Schools 
Manley,  Thomas  H.,  Western  Electric  Company 
McDonough,  Martin  J.,  Hebron  Academy 
McGonagle,  John  J.,  Post-graduate 
McGurn,  Alice  C.,  Massachusetts  Gear  &  Tool  Co. 
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McHugh,  Rosemary  M.,  B.  F.  Callahan 
McKeen,  Norman  O.,  Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
McPartlin,  Charles  E.,  McPartlin’s  Sea  Food 
Murphy,  Robert  H.,  Telephone  Company 
Nelson,  Gladys  V.,  Burdett  Business  College 
Nielsen,  Agnes  M.,  Pierce  Shorthand  School. 

Nolan,  Margaret  E.,  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 

Noonan,  Charles  H.  Jr.,  Mass.  Gear  &  Tool  Co. 
O’Donnell,  John  W.,  Wentworth  Institute 
Olmstead,  Gordon  C.,  Upton  Brothers 
Olson,  George  W.,  Northeastern  University 
O’Neill,  Francis  B.,  New  England  Dye  Company 
Pernokas,  George  A.,  Northeastern  University 
Polk,  James  K.,  Farming 

Poliak,  Frances  S.,  B.  &  G.  Brassiere  Company 
Porter,  Margaret  E.,  At  home 

Queenin,  William  J.,  Liability  Insurance  Company 
Quigley,  Hester  E.,  Boston  University 
Quinn,  Annie  M.,  Lowell  Normal 
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Regan,  John  P.,  Cambridge  Paper  Box  Company 
Rizza,  Joseph  G.,  First  National  Stores 
Roche,  William  A.,  Boston  College 
Scannell,  Walter  F.,  At  home 
Scott,  Harry  E.,  At  home 

Shea,  Dominic  F.,  Boston  University  Evening  School 

Smith,  Alice,  Old  Colony  Trust 

Smith,  Anna  F.,  At  home 

Smith,  Carl  W.,  Western  Electric 

Stanton,  Paul  F.,  Post-graduate 

Totman,  Russell  B.,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 

Turgiss,  Elsie  V.,  Framingham  Normal  School 

Turner,  John  W.,  N.  E.  Dressed  Wool  &  Beef  Co. 

Veno,  Clarence,  Boston  University 

Wanton,  Marion  S.,  Post-graduate 

West,  Frances  E.,  Employer’s  Liability 

Winn,  Elizabeth  J.,  At  home 

Wyman.  Evelyn  L.,  Framingham  Normal  School 

Zubel,  Winifred  A.,  At  home 


MAKING  OUR  DEBUT  IN  “1930” 

It  is  the  last  of  November,  a  clear,  cool  day. 
Why  is  it  important?  Ah!  It  is  the  day  our  school 
paper,  “THE  REFLECTOR”  comes  off  the  press. 

The  title!  What  is  its  meaning,  one  may  in¬ 
quire?  Its  very  name  defines  itself.  It  is  like  a 
mirror.  It  portrays  the  characteristics  of  the  pupils 
and  the  school;  the  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the 
pupils  and  the  teachers. 

Every  issue  is  filed  away,  and  in  later  years  any¬ 
one  may  look  into  this  magic  mirror  and  see  quite 
plainly,  the  reflection  of  their  fellow  students  who 
have  drifted  apart. 

What  is  that  large  bird -like  figure  in  the  sky? 
It  is  a  huge  monoplane.  It  is  circling  and  diving. 
A  tail  spin  follows  and  the  word  REFLECTOR  ap¬ 
pears  across  the  sky  in  letters  of  smoke.  Sure  en¬ 
ough,  it  is  slowly  descending  to  the  high  school 
field.  In  the  distance  we  can  discern  the  words 
“Spirit  of  Woburn  High,  1930.”  It  is  a  special  air¬ 
mail  plane,  and  carries  school  magazines  all  over  the 
country. 

A  large  bundle  is  dropped  off.  A  mail  clerk 


attired  in  blue  uniform  carries  it  to  the  school  office. 
Upon  the  package  is  the  words:  “KNOWLEDGE 
COMETH  TO  HIM  WHO  READITH.” 

I  immediately  pried  into  the  contents  of  the 
package.  There  I  found  the  most  delightful  of 
reading  matter.  I  thus  made  record  in  my  diary: 

“Authentic”,  Stoneham  High  ,  School — Your 
paper  is  well  set  up.  Your  “Roll  Call”  is  humorous 
and  interesting.  A  larger  department  of  poetry 
and  a  few  more  jokes  would  add  to  your  paper. 

“The  Pioneer”,  Reading  High  School — A  small 
paper,  compact  in  form,  but  with  well  selected  ma¬ 
terial.  We  would  suggest  a  table  of  contents  and 
a  larger  assortment  of  jokes. 

“The  Racquet”,  Portland  High  School — Your 
paper  is  to  be  complimented.  Your  cover  shows 
originality,  and  is  exceedingly  artistic.  Your  lit¬ 
erary  contests  are  exquisite.  Keep  it  up. 

“The  Radiator”,  Somerville  High  School — Your 
paper  shows  excellent  co-operation;  it  has  splendid 
cartoons.  For  improvement,  we  would  recommend 
larger  issues. 

“The  Noddler”,  East  Boston  High  School — In 
general,  yours  is  a  well  balanced  paper.  The  jokes 
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are  humorous.  Your  pen  pictures  are  most  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  A  few  more  editorials  would  be  a 
good  asset.  Yours  for  continued  success. 

“Tiger  Tales”,  Orlando  High  School — Your 
paper  is  individual  in  make  up.  Your  poetry  divi¬ 
sion  is  very  clever.  Your  personality  column  is 
unique.  We  would  suggest  a  few  more  Class  Notes, 
however,  and  an  Alumni  page. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  last  isuses  we 
received  from: 

“The  Authentic,”  Stoneham  High  School,  Stone- 
ham,  Mass. 

“The  Pioneer,”  Reading  High  School,  Reading, 
Mass. 

“The  Racquet,”  Portland  High  School,  Port¬ 
land,  Maine. 

“The  Radiator,”  Somerville  High  School,  Som¬ 
erville,  Mass. 

“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston  High  School,  East 
Boston,  Mass. 

“Tiger  Tales.”  Orlando  High  School,  Orlando, 
Florida. 


LIFE 

Take  one  cup  of  common  r.ense,  a  half  cup  of 
justice,  one  and  half  cups  of  love  sifted  with  one  and 
a  half  teaspoons  of  mutual  confidence  and  two  large 
portions  of  sense  of  humor,  beaten  separately.  Spice 
to  taste  with  wit  and  nonsense.  Bake  in  the  mod¬ 
erate  oven  of  warm  approval.  Ice  with  generous 
appreciation. 

“EXCHANGE  EDITORIAL” 

From  The  Book  Shelf 
“BENEATH  TROPIC  SEAS” 

By  William  Beebe 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year 
is  Beebe’s  “Beneath  Tropic  Seas.” 

Mr.  Beebe  is  a  vary  popular  semi-scientific 
author,  having  written  thirteen  books  before  this 
one.  As  one  reads  a  list  of  the  titles  of  his  books 
he  realizes  that  Mr.  Beebe  worked  himself  upwards 
from  a  bird  lover  tc  the  greatest  American  naturalist 
alive  today. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Beebe  describes  life  on 
a  scientific  laboratory  vessel  in  tropical  Haitian 
waters  as  only  a  genius  who  knows  nature  can  de¬ 
scribe  it. 

In  the  book  Mr.  Beebe  describes  an  infant  tar¬ 
pon  nursery  where  the  baby  kings  of  the  sea  are 
born  and  raised  with  no  enemies  but  birds  and  visit¬ 
ing  scientists. 

Another  very  interesting  chapter  tells  about  the 
life  and  courtships  of  the  common  fiddler  crab  with 
its  one  gigantic  claw  which  would  be  equal  to  a 
sixty-pound  hand  on  a  man. 

Although  these  are  very  interesting,  the  best 
part  of  the  book  is  the  description  of  the  wonderful 
undersea  forest  of  corals,  gorgonias  and  sea  fans, 


with  the  beautiful  angel  fish  and  other  denizens  of 
the  deep  swimming  in  and  out  among  them  like 
birds  and  butterflies. 

When  most  people  think  of  the  sea,  they  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  the  deep  waters,  the  monsters  and 
sharks;  but  Mr.  Beebe  not  only  proves  to  the  reader 
that  most  tropical  sharks  are  harmless,  but  when 
they  read  it  most  people  are  convinced  by  his  ad  • 
ventures  among  them. 

The  book  is  also  beautifully  illustrated  with 
wonderful  true-color  photographs  made  undersea 
with  waterproof  cameras. 

Altogether  the  book  would  be  worth  anyone’s 
time  to  read  it. 

— Reviewed  by  Everett  Lerch, 
Tigar  Tales,  Orlando,  Florida. 


EXCHANGE  PLAY 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  BROUGHT  UP  TO  DATE 

(With  all  due  apologies  to  Columbus  and  Queen 
Isabella,  we  are  going  to  transport  them  into  this 
marvelous  twentieth  century  of  aeroplanes — and 
slang  phrases.  All  ready?  Well  let’s  step  into 
Isabella’s  private  apartment  and  overhear  their  con¬ 
versation.  It  is  11:30  on  a  bright  October  morning 
and  Isabella  is  just  arising  with  a  yawn.) 


Isabella: 


Isabella: 


Isabella: 


Columbus: 


“Ho!  Hum!  What  a  life.  Here  it  is 
only  11:30  and  I  must  get  up  just  to 
dine  with  Prince  Henry.  What  a 
nuisance.”  (She  arises  and  is  dressed 
for  breakfast  by  her  maids.) 

“Oh,  James!  What  is  the  commotion  out 
there  ?  Don’t  you  know  I  always  have 
a  headache  in  the  morning  and  it  is  so 
annoying  to  be  disturbed  like  this.  The 
doctor  says  it  is  bad  for  my  nerves. 
Oh,  Mary,  get  me  my  aspirins  quick,  I 
think  I’m  going  to  faint.  Oh  dear, 
I’m  so  tired.” 

“Oh,  James,  do  stop  sputtering.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ll  have  to  see  that  man  again. 
But  really  that  is  a  fool  notion  of  his 
to  think  he  can  reach  the  Indies  by  fly¬ 
ing  straight  westward.  Foolish  man! 
However,  I  suppose  people  will  commit 
suicide.  Well,  James,  tell  him  to  wait 
in  the  living  room  while  I  dine.  And, 
oh,  James,  have  John  tune  in  on  WEEI 
and  get  that  orchestral  hour.  Prince 
Henry  is  going  to  teach  me  that  new 
dance  step  this  morning.” 

(Impatiently  pacing  up  and  down  in  the 
living  room  as  James  enters,  keeping 
his  distance  from  the  rough  aviator.) 
“What’s  that,  James,  you  say  the 
Queen  is  dining  and  I’m  to  wait — very 
well.”  (He  throws  himself  down  on 
the  sofa  and  begins  to  soliloquize. 
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Columbus: 


Isabella  : 


Columbus: 

Isabella: 

Columbus: 

James: 

Columbus: 

Vespucci: 
Isabella : 


Columbus 

Isabella: 


Columbus: 
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it,  you’ll  see!  James,  give  the  gentle¬ 
man  his  hat  (motioning  to  Vespucci), 
Isabella  and  I  are  going  to  try  out 
that  new  song  “Chiquita.” 

Vespucci:  (snatches  his  hat  and  stalks  out  of  the 
room) :  “You’ll  both  be  sorry  for  this, 
never  fear. 


meanwhile  studying  his  maps.  “I 
wonder  why  queens  won’t  get  up  at 
a  respectable  hour.  Oh,  well,  this  is 
my  last  visit.  I  guess  I  can  get 
someone  else  to  lend  me  a  plane  if  that 
woman  won’t,  but  I  do  like  the  model 
of  hers.”  (Walks  to  piano.)  “What’s 
that  piece?  ‘That’s  My  Weakness 
Now’ — Gosh!  These  queens  sure  are 
way  behind  in  their  music.  However, 
I  guess  I’ll  try  it  for  amusement.”  (He 
does.)  (Queen  enters  at  middle  of 
piece.) 

(Bows  slightly):  “Hello,  Isabella,  how’s 
the  girl  ?  I  was  just  glancing  over 
your  music  and  wondering  why  you 
hadn’t  any  later  pieces.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  my  maid  forgot  to  stop  in 
at  Kresge’s  this  week.  I  must  take 
her  on  the  carpet  for  that  omission: 
but  do  play  the  piece  again,  it  sounded 
good.”  (Queen  curls  up  on  sofa;  Co¬ 
lumbus  arises  from  piano  bench  and 
walks  over  in  front  of  her.) 

“I’m  sorry,  Madam,  but  I  have  more  im¬ 
portant  business  to  attend  to.  Are 
you  going  to  let  me  have  that  plane 
or  shall  I  go  elsewhere?” 

“Plenty  of  time,  my  boy!  What’s 
your  hurry?  Haven’t  I  told  you  that 
my  hangars  are  empty?” 

“I  know  but — ”  (Enter  James  in  a  hur¬ 
ry-) 

“Hi  begs  your  pardon,  M’am,  but  that 
man  Vespucci  says  ’ow  ’e  his  ’ere.” 

“Yes,  and  here  he  comes.”  (Enter  Ves¬ 
pucci.)  “Well,  Isabella,  you  must  de¬ 
cide  which  one  of  us  may  have  the 
use  of  the  plane.  For  my  part  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  I  can  make  the  trip  in 
about  thirty-six  hours  straight  flying.” 

“But  Madam — ” 

“There,  there,  give  me  five  minutes  to 
decide.  You  boys  go  outside — and 
don’t  fight.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  must  let  one  of 
them  try  it,  but  who  ?  Vespucci  is 
awfully  nice  and  I’d  hate  to  have  him 
die;  and  then  again,  Columbus  is  such 
a  dear  boy  and  they  say  red  hair 
brings  good  luck.  Guess  I’ll  let  him 
try.  Well,  here  they  are  back  again.” 
and  Vespucci:  “Have  you  decided  yet?” 
“Be  seated,  my  dear  boys.  I  have  de¬ 
cided,  after  thinking  the  matter  over, 
to  put  my  private  plane  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  Columbus.” 

“Hurrah!  Thank  you,  Madam!  I’ll  do 


(Curtain) 

The  Noddler — East  Boston  High  School. 
LIGHTS 

When  at  night  across  the  dell 
Faintly  rings  the  curfew  bell, 

Or  within  the  city  bounds 
Curfew’s  whistle  sharp  resounds, 

Leaning  back  on  pillows  high 
Musing  on  my  bed  I  lie. 

Down  the  street  in  waking  dream 
I  can  see  an  arc  light  gleam, 

Clear  and  steady,  wonder  bright, 

Shining  through  the  long,  long  night, 
Never  dimmed  by  wind  or  sleet, 

Guiding  weary  travelers’  feet. 

Nearer  me,  across  the  way, 

Beams  the  light  of  yesterday, 

Gas  lamp  flickering  in  the  gale, 

Casting  shadows  weird  and  pale, 

Feeble  flame  and  yet  a  guide 
To  the  longed-for  fireside. 

Down  the  alley,  light  again, 

Glowing  through  the  window  pane, 

Calls  to  me  and  then  anon 
Flashes  out,  its  glory  gone; 

Darkness  comes  where  light  should  be, 
And  the  wanderer  cannot  see. 

Would  you  on  life’s  pathway  prove 
Like  the  arc  lamp  in  your  love, 

Guiding  men  by  golden  light 
Through  the  shadows  of  their  night, 
Staunch  and  steady,  faithful,  true, 

Letting  nothing  conquer  you? 

Or,  perhaps,  a  feebler  thing, 

Meet  your  trials  wavering, 

Flickering  when  storms  assail 
Like  the  gas  lamp  in  the  gale 
Weaker  yet,  be  flame  that  dies 
When  the  darkness  deepest  lies? 

You  must  choose  one  of  these  three 
Think!  Which  of  them  would  you  be? 
“The  Racquet” — Eleanor  L.  Nichols — ’31. 

Portland  High  School. 

This  poem  won  first  prize  in  a  Literary  Contest. 
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A  KISSING-SEEN 

Down  where  the  trees  make  a  vista 
I  saw  a  young  maid  and  a  mista; 

By  the  distance  between  them 
And  because  I  had  seen  them 
I  knew  that  the  mista  had  kista. 

— The  Live  Oak. 

A  traveler  putting  up  at  a  small  hotel  in  Califor¬ 
nia  brought  the  porter  to  his  room  with  his  angry 
storming. 

“Want  the  room  changed,  sir?  What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“The  room’s  ail  right,”  fumed  the  guest,  scorch- 
ingly.  “It’s  the  fleas  I  object  to,  that’s  all.” 

“Mrs.  Hawkins!”  shouted  the  porter,  in  an  unin¬ 
terested  sort  of  voice,  “the  gent  in  No.  7  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  room,  but  he  wants  the  fleas  changed.” 

ANSWER  THESE 

Where  can  a  man  buy  a  cap  for  his  knee  ? 

Or  a  key  for  the  lock  of  his  hair? 

Can  his  eye  be  called  an  academy 
Because  of  the  pupils  there  ? 

In  the  crown  of  your  head 
What  jewels  are  found? 

Who  travels  on  the  bridge  of  your  nose  ? 

If  you  wanted  to  shingle  the  roof  of  your 
mouth 

Would  you  use  the  nails  of  your  toes  ? 

Can  you  sit  in  the  shade 
On  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

Or  beat  the  drum  of  your  ear  ? 

Can  the  calf  of  your  leg 
Eat  the  corn  of  your  toe  ? 

Can  the  crook  in  your  elbow  be  sent  to  jail  ? 

If  so,  what  did  it  do? 

How  can  you  sharpen  your  shoulder  blade  ? 

I’ll  be  switched  if  I  know,  do  you  ? 

What  a  Well-Dressed  Man  Should  Wear 

1.  A  hat  from  Manhattan 

2.  A  coat  from  Dacoata 

3.  A  vest  from  Vestchester 

4.  A  collar  from  Collarado 

5.  A  tie  from  Tieconderoga 

6.  Pants  from  Pantsylvania 

7.  Socks  from  Sockramento 

8.  Spats  from  the  Spatsific  Ocean 

9.  A  cane  from  Caneda 

10.  Shoes  from  a  shoe  store 

— The  Criterion. 

Teacher:  “Tommy,  how  many  wars  was  Spain 

engaged  in  during  the  seventeenth  century?” 
Tommy:  “Seven,  sir.” 

Teacher:  “Seven?  Enumerate  them.” 

Tommy:  “One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven.” 

— Tit-Bits. 


One  day  two  pretty  girls  were  discussing  their 
favorite  operas.  Just  as  the  conductor  came  up, 
one  said:  “I  simply  love  ‘Carmen.’” 

The  conductor  blushingly  whispered:  “Try  the 
motorman,  Miss,  I’m  married.” 

— Toledo  Blade. 

FEELINGS 

“How  are  you  feeling?” 

“Tacky,”  said  the  carpet. 

“Rotten,’  said  the  apple. 

“Punk,”  said  the  fireworks. 

“Out  o’  sight,”  said  the  invisible  hairpin. 

“Bully,”  said  the  boarding-house  steak. 

“Tough,”  said  the  ditto  chicken. 

“Fine,”  said  the  police  judge. 

“Elegant,”  said  the  dude. 

“Grate,”  said  the  anthracite. 

“Tip-top,”  said  the  church  belfry. 

“In  great  shape,”  said  the  ballet  girl. 

“Never  better,”  said  the  anti-gambling  crusader. 

“Fit,”  said  the  tailor. 

“First  rate,”  said  the  freight  magnate. 

“Swimmingly,”  said  the  fish. 

“Good,”  said  the  preacher. 

“Well,”  said  the  artesian  driller. 

“Rugged,”  said  the  mountain. 

The  class  was  being  questioned  on  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass. 

Teacher:  “If  I  turn  to  the  east  and  look  at  the 
rising  sun,  what  is  behind  me?” 

Johnny:  “Yer  shadder.” 

Bill  had  a  billboard.  Bill  also  had  a  board  bill. 
The  board  bill  bored  Bill  so  that  Bill  sold  the  bill¬ 
board  to  pay  his  board  bill.  So  after  Bill  sold  his 
billboard  to  pay  for  his  board  bill,  the  board  bill 
no  longer  bored  Bill. 

The  following  letter  of  gratitude  for  services 
rendered,  appeared  in  a  London  publication:  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blank  wish  to  express  thanks  to  their 
friends  and  neighbors  who  so  kindly  assisted  at 
the  burning  of  their  residence  last  night.” 

Florence  M.  Carroll  ’30,  Exchange  editor 
By  All  Means 

English  Teacher:  Is  a  contraction  permissible 
in  a  business  letter? 

Student:  “When  there  are  a  number  of  men 
together,  and  one  decides  to  buy  a  thing,  the  other 
men  agree  with  him.  They  sign  their  names,  mean¬ 
ing  that  they  will  stick  to  the  thing,  and  will  pay  for 
it.  It  is  called  a  contract  or  a  contraction.” 

Correct 

Teacher:  And  so  we  find  that  heat  expands 
things,  and  cold  contracts  them.  Can  any  one  give 
me  an  example  of  this? 

Bright  Student:  Yes,  ma’am.  The  days  are 
longer  in  summer. 


John:  “Can  you  see  any  change  in  me?” 

Dick:  “No,  why?” 

John:  “I’ve  just  swallowed  a  nickle.” 

Ham:  “I  found  a  splinter  in  my  soup  to-night.” 

Dick:  “What  did  you  do  with  it?” 

Ham:  “I  ate  it  with  the  rest  of  my  board.” 

Dana:  “I  want  to  buy  a  hat.” 

Clerk:  “Fedora?” 

Dana:  “No,  for  myself.” 

Leo:  “How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
woman?” 

Codger:  “Oh,  everything  I  tell  her  goes.” 

Leo:  “Great.” 

Codger:  “Great!  It  goes  all  over  school  in 
half  an  hour.” 

Miss  Gilmour:  “I  think  I  hear  speaking  with¬ 
out  permission.” 

Ken.  Weafer:  “That’s  all  right,  I’ll  give  you 
permission  to  hear  it.” 

Joe:  “What  leather  makes  the  best  shoes?” 

Kal:  “I  don’t  know,  but  banana  skins  make  the 
best  slippers.” 

John:  “Are  you  going  to  invite  your  father  to 
your  wedding?” 

Mary:  “No.” 

John:  “Why  not.” 

Mary:  “He  didn’t  invite  me  when  he  got 
married.” 

Garageman:  “Do  you  want  to  check  your  oil?” 

Mr.  Roche:  “No,  I’ll  take  it  with  me.” 

Wong  Wants  A  Job 

It  was  Gilbert  Simons  who  found  in  the  “London 
Times,”  a  letter  that  had  been  sent  to  that  paper  by 
a  resident  of  Peking.  This  letter  had  come  origin¬ 
ally  to  one  of  the  principal  financial  houses  in  Pe¬ 
king. 

“Dear  Sir,”  began  the  letter,  “I  am  Wong.  It 
is  for  my  personal  benefit  that  I  write  for  a  position 
in  your  honorable  Bank, 


“I  have  a  flexible  brain  that  will  adapt  itself 
to  your  business  and  in  consequence  bring  good  ef¬ 
forts  to  your  goodselves.  My  education  was  im¬ 
pressed  upon  me  in  the  Peking  University  in  which 
place  I  graduated  Number  One.  I  can  drive  a  type¬ 
writer  with  good  noise  and  my  English  is  great. 

“My  references  are  of  good  and  should  you  hope 
to  see  me  they  will  be  read  by  you  with  great 
pleasure. 

“My  last  job  has  left  itself  from  me  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  large  man  has  dead.  It  was 
on  account  of  no  fault  of  mine.  So,  Honorable  Sir, 
what  about  it?  If  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  I  will 
arrive  on  some  date  that  you  should  guess.” 
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There  s  a  Hot  Time  Coming  i  i 


ave  little  zeros, 
Jo  round  and  so  warn 
’til  wij)  Dad  sees 
tlient  _= 


rin  me  ho 


THE  NEW  STENOGRAPHER 

I  have  a  new  stenographer — she  came  to  work 
today, 

She  told  me  that  she  wrote  the  latest  system. 

Two  hundreds  words  a  minute  seemed  to  her,  she 
said,  like  play, 

And  word  for  word  at  that! — she  never  missed  ’em! 

I  gave  her  some  dictation — a  letter  to  a  man — • 

And  this,  as  I  remember  it,  was  how  the  letter  ran: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor,  and  in  reply  would 
state 

That  I  accept  the  offer  in  yours  of  recent  date. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  under  no  condition 

Can  I  afford  to  think  of  your  free  lance  proposition. 

I  shall  begin  tomorrow  to  turn  the  matter  out: 

The  copy  will  be  ready  by  August  10th,  about. 

Material  of  this  nature  should  not  be  rushed  un¬ 
duly, 

Thanking  you  for  your  favor,  I  am,  yours,  very 
truly.” 

She  took  it  down  in  shorthand  with  apparent  ease 
and  grace; 

She  didn’t  call  me  back  all  in  a  flurry. 

Thought  I:  “At  last  I  have  a  girl  worth  keep¬ 
ing  ’round  the  place;” 

Then  said:  “Now  write  it  out — you  needn’t  hurry.” 

The  typewriter  she  tackled — now  and  then  she 
struck  a  key, 

And  after  thirty  minutes  this  is  what  she  handed 

me. 


“Deer  sir,  I  have  the  Feever  and  in  a  Pile  I  sit 
And  I  expect  the  Offer  as  you  have  reasoned  it, 

I  wish  to  see  however  That  under  any  condition 
Can  I  for  to  Think  of  a  free  lunch  Preposishun  ? 

I  Shal  be  in  tomorrow  To  turn  the  mother  out, 

The  cap  will  be  red  and  Will  cosst,  $10,  about. 

Mateeriul  of  this  nation  should  not  rust  N.  Dooley, 
Thinking  you  have  the  Feever  I  am  Yours  very 
Truley.” 

Anonymous. 


UMVER 


DAY  DIVISION 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firms,  offers  five  year  curricu- 
lums  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering: 

Civil  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 


THE 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  five  year  collegiate  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Business  Administration 

in 

Accounting 
or  in 
Finance 
or  in 

Merchandising 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine 
theory  with  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and 
a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


For  Catalog  or  any  further  information  write  to: 

Northeastern  University 

MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUF,  Director  of  Admissions 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Alfred  Elson 

Photographer 
Photographs  of  Quality 

MODERATE  PRICES 
385  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS 

of 

Walter  Wilcox 

Insurance 

of 

ALL  KINDS 


Holland  Brothers 
HUPMOBILE  DEALERS 

12-18  Park  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

All  Cars  Sold  with  Holland  Bros.  Service. 

Tel.  Woburn  0040  Service  with  a  smile 


Its  Tanners  National  Bank 


OF  WOBURN 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 


November,  1929 
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$1 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Beacon 

Department  Stores 

4 1  2-4 1  6  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


E.  G.  Barker  Lumber  Company 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Telephone  Woburn  0057-0058 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

The 

IDEAL  MARKET 

444  Main  Street 
Woburn  Mass. 
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SAVE  i with 

SAFETY 

DRUGSTORE 

A\c1  Ini  N  Dennison 

Prescription  Druggists 


ALL  THE  YEAR  AROUND 

Compare  this  with  any  other  fuel 
24  Hours  per  Day!  Hot  Water 

Temperature  140°  F 

Cost  less  than  1-2  cent  per  gallon  ! ! 
ASK  YOUR  PLUMBER 

WOBURN  GAS  LIGHT  CO, 

320  Main  Street 


DON  WALSH 

MEN’S  SHOP 

Suits,  Hats,  Overcoats 

$25.00 

and  up 

1  0  per  cent  off  to  High  School  Pupils 
5  Union  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

O  ’ Brien’s  P harmacy 

Cor.  Main  and  Campbell  Sts. 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


P.  C.  McKKISN 

HART  &  CO’S 

Woburn  and  Boston  Express 

Woburn  Office:  4  High  St.,  Woburn  0640, 
0641. 

Boston  Office:  58  Broad  St.  Tel.  Hancock 
9871. 

OFFICKS  ORDEK  BOXES 

77  Kingston  St.  112  Clinton  St. 

15  Merchants  Row  43  No.  Market  St. 

31  South  St, 

3  TRIPS  DAILY  BY  TRUCK 


Swartz’s  Shoe  Store 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FOOTWEAR 
461  Main  St.  Next  to  Strand  Theatre 


. ,  :  > 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 


ZIMBEL’S 


MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Meehan  &l  Madden 


HABERDASHERS 


15  Montvale  Avenue 
Woburn,  Mass. 


e.  j.  McCaffrey 

HIGH  GRADE 

Confectionery 

At  Wholesale 

Bars — Fancy  Packages — Penny  Goods 


^Horace  ftarp'idqe  Co. 


49  Franklin  S^/^arWashingfon  Street 
BOSTON 

Discount  Prices  to  W.  H.  S.  Students — Ask 
Mr.  McKinnon  for  Discount  Card 


“Say  it  With  Flowers” 


AYLWARD 

THE  FLORIST 


19  MONTVALE  AVE.  WOBURN 


H.  H.  SAVAGE 

&  SONS 

ESTABLISHED  1863 
1 66  Hanover  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  Sell  or  Rent 

Band  and  Orchestra 
Instruments  of  all  kinds 


Stock  Includes  full  line 

SAXOPHONES 

New  and  Second  Hand 


High  Grade  New  and  Used 

TRUMPETS 


Majestic,  Atwater  Kent,  Victor  and  Fada 

RADIOS 

Repairing  done  on  all 
kinds  of  instruments 

Mail  Orders  Re«eive  Prompt  Attention 


A  Saving  Plan  for  Everyone 

Monthly  shares  $1.00  to  $40.00  monthly 


Matured  and  Paid  up  Share  Certificates  in  $200.00  multiples 

Shares  in  Prior  Series,  the  price  dependent 
on  date  of  maturity  desired 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 

i 

I 
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THE.  ELBEE 

i 

Munroe’s 

APPAREL  SHOP 

Clothing  House 

t 

»  .• 

Largest  Women’s  Apparel  Shop 

John  H.  Sweetser,  Prop. 

in  Woburn 

438A  Main  Street 

and  still  Growing  in  Reputation 

WOBURN 

and  Value 

Our  Prices  are  the  Lowest  and  our  Quality 

the  Best 

347  Main  St.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

We  give  Merchants  Legal  Trading  Stamps 

Compliments  of 


Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


,  *'  tv 

k 


102  Main  Street 


Telephone  0218 


